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PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING, 


KEEPING House Wrirnour KNowInG Tlow, AND KNOWIN¢ 
How ro KEEP House Went 


CHAPTER I 


_ SERIES of papers on housekeeping 


is a very easy thing to proje 
but very difficult to make really 


il public. At 


with so many 


useful to the gener 
] 


first sight it seemed, 


* Housekeepers’ Assistants,” 
* Domestic ( yc lopa li is,” a nd 


househ« id 


cuides whose existence 
came to one’s memory at once, that 
the last word onthe subject must 


have been said, and the demand for 


more was only Lo be accounted 
for by the fact that the many 


hooks with housekeeping titles were too cumbrous in form, 
nd. instead ot the many, one book W S 114 ede d, containing 
the gist of all, supplemented and illuminated where obscure, 

y actual and varied experience of author or compiler, who 
would assist the different classes of housekee pers to adapt the 

structions to their own needs. 

With this idea in view the writer prepar d for weeks of dili 
rent reading and digestion of innumerable kooks on the sub 
ect. and not without some dread of the work. <A first raid 
vas made on the hbr: ry cat ilogues under the subject, De 
mestic Economy,” and book after book, with the most promis 


ng titles, opened. But instead of the 


*Complete guide to 
every department of Housekeeping, from the Poultry Yard 
to the Boudoir,” being spec ially devoted to /fousek (Pins, it 
vas found to be a very valuable book containing recipes for 
verything, from engraving on glass to making artificial flow 

rs, a very useful book, but rather more useful to a carpente) 
ra druggist than to the housekeeper. * House keeper's \s 
sistants,” Housekeeping Made Easy,” “Complete 

] 


less good, 


.eepers,”’ all were found to be cooking books more o1 


ut cooking books, pure and simple. This was rather a sur 


prising result, and further search revealed the fact that in the 
irgest library in New York, not one book was to be found 
treating specially of housekeeping. Housekeeping titles 
The Housekeeper’s Complete 
\ssistant”’ of 1796 to the present d ly, but cooking books all, 


1 


vere frequent enough, from * 

nay, I do the latter-day cooking books wrong, for I found 
more useful housekeeping information in the few prefatory 
pages of several latter-day books on cooking, and called 
simply “Cook Books,” notably Mrs. Helen Campbell's * The 
Easiest Way,” than in ali the mass of Housekeepers’ Man- 
uals I could find. After the libraries, booksellers’ catalogues 
were consulted, but the result of considerable search seems 
to have but one conclusion,—a dock on housekeeping has yet 
to be written; it cannot be a compiled work, for there is noth- 
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ing to compile from. It is, therefore, with a very keen ap- 
preciation of the difficulty of the task before me that I com- 
mence a series of papers which, however they may fall short 
of the universal usefulness hoped for, will be written with 
earnest effort to approach that point. Of course, every one 
will not be suited. Old and successful housekeepers, who 
have made rigid and undeviating order their rule through life 

| t] 


and see the results in domestic machinery that goes like clock 


work, will disapprove of the elastic conditions | would advo- 
cate, while the latitudinarian housemother (and I have known 
very happy families brought up with a joyous disregard of all 
hours or rules, but—and the but is very large—the means 
were ample: limited means and disregard of order means the 
most sordid discomfort). 

My sermon, however, will always be from the same text: 
** Keep house, in order to live comfortably ; don’t live in order 
tO Kee p house.” The ideal housekeeper is the one who, with- 


> 


out seeming to give much heed to the wheels of her house- 
i 


hold machinery, has it in such perfect running order that it 


seems to go of itself. Of such a one we shall hear it said, 


g 
‘She has such good fortune with her servants,” etc. Once 
suited, she probal ly keeps them for years, and ignores the 
weeks or months of search that may have preceded this 
happy state. Such women are rare; they have the adminis- 
trative gift,—the knack of getting things done for them in the 
way they wish, and knowing quite well the way things should 
be done. We can each recall, perhaps, one such easy-going 
house, where everything seems to fall into its place, where 
there appear to be no immutable laws, and yet we may be 
sure the price of this seeming ease and smoothness is 
constant vigilance and patience on the part of the house 
mistress. 

Far more familiar to us is the strenuous housekeeper, whose 
days—and who may say how much of her nights—are per- 
vaded by anxiety as to her servants and children, who is only 
miserably conscious that, try as she will, she cannot realize 
her own ideal of housekeeping. She allows herself no leisure 
or respite, but only by such effort does it seem possible to 
have the meals served punctually, and with the neatness she 
loves. If her eye and hand is withdrawn chaos reigns. 

[he difference between these two women is only to be ac- 
counted for by temperament, to be recognized and regretted, 
but not argued with. Greatly as the friends of the woman 
whose nervous energy does not allow her to delegate her 
work successfully to others, may deplore her waste of strength 
and life, no amount of argument can change her nature. 

There is yet another kind of housekeeper, which I may 
briefly describe as the martinet. Such a one will need no in- 
formation that these papers can impart: she would scarcely 
consider that the easy sway of my ideal housekeeper, whose 
elastic order is seen in its results, but never heard of, is house- 
keeping at-all. The great thing to be desired then, in house- 
keeping, is the comfort of all who live in the house. This 
goes before every other thing; to ensure it, order, punctuality, 
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and cleanliness are necessary, but if the order or cleanliness 
are obtrusive, comfort is impossible. 

I take for granted that those who will be most interested in 
these articles are women who find housekeeping a severe and 
thankless task, which they, perhaps, have entered upon with- 
out preparation or experience, and believe that with more 
knowledge their task will be easier ; or the young woman just 
voing to keep house, whois determined to fit herself for the task. 

I am not hoping in these papers to say the last word on 
housekeeping. ‘There will be oversights, and some shortcom- 
ings, possibly, that are not oversights, but caused by the exi- 
gencies of time and space. Nothing less than a book the size 
of Webster’s unabridged could contain all the details of house- 
keeping. My hope is to tell in the Daily Programme, not 
only the order of work, but how that work is to be done; how 
the best results are to be obtained with least labor, which is, 
orshould be, the essence of progress in housekeeping. Mrs. 
Gamp says “ ¢here’s hart in sticking in a pin,’ and, although 
many may not know it, there’s art in scrubbing a floor or 
table so that the labor expended may tell. Windows may be 
better cleaned in five minutes the right way, than in ten the 
wrong way, and so on through all the work; the right way is 
the easiest way, and there is always a right way, although 
many may think that it comes naturally. I do not know of 
any book that gives methods of work; it may be that my 
effort to do so will not be a success, but at least the effort will 
be an earnest one. 

The plan I have adopted to avoid repetition, as one day's 
before breakfast work is the same as another, is to begin by 
giving the early morning work for one day, as a rule, varied 
by circumstances, for all other days, and so with all othen 
work. I take up the work one day where it left off the day 
before. What I call the “extra” work of the day, by which | 
mean the work that does not go on every day, as the fire light- 
ing, cooking, and dish washing do. The “extra” work of 
washing, ironing, thorough sweeping, weekly scrubbing and 
polishing, I shall give day by day, with directions for doing 
them and such recipes as pertain to the subject, until all that 
I can explain is explained; more particularly shall I try to 
supply any missing links there may be between books already 
published and yourself. | am aware that I shall tell some 
well known facts, that many of my readers will say, * Surely, 
every school girl knows how to make a fire,” yet it is astonish- 
ing how many young married women there are w/o do not know 
very simple things. How should they know, so many of them 
just leave boarding school to pass a few gay months and then 
marry? One of these may say with equal impatience, * But how 
am to make a fire?) Mine never burns.” want to leave no 
margin for what any one knows or ought to know, and I hope the 
more experienced will pardon what is to them a thrice told tale. 

No one can tay down rules that will fit every case; the ut- 
most that can be done is to prescribe a course that would 
seem to meet the needs of the majority. ‘The order of work 
may differ where a woman has to be her own cook and house- 
maid, as well as mother and wife; she, less fortunate than 
the maid, who finds the whole work of a house so hard, cannot 
pursue the “even tenor of her way,” going uninterruptedly 
from task to task, but is subject to every kind of interruption. 
She, therefore, that she may be able to be mother and wife 
and hostess, may find it well to reverse the usual order of 
work, and instead, we’ll say of washing the breakfast dishes 
and putting them away and seeing the kitchen in order before 
leaving it, she may find it necessary to leave that till the sit- 
ting-room is dusted aad the front of the house and bed-rooms 
arranged, because while she washes the dishes she can watch 
the bread or cake baking, or the dinner. 

Every woman who has no assistance in her work should so 
arrange it, that it will be easiest for herself, and give thought 
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to this end, not to do things because “my mother, or Mrs 
So and So,” did them that way. In this rapid country of 
ours things change every day, and there are a hundred labor- 
saving arrangements, to-day, for one that our mothers had. 
Avail yourself of every one, even if it only gives you more 
time to rest. Don’t stand rubbing vegetables or fruit 
through a colander when there is a machine that will do 
it better in a quarter the time. Twenty dollars (less than 
two months wages) spent in labor-saving articles, will be 
worth a hundred in health and strength. I do not mean, 
of course, that you are to encumber your kitchen with 
all the impossible patent articles that appear for a season 
and then go to swell the limbo of useless inventions, but when 
a two dollar chopping machine will chop hash, or steak, or 
sausage in five minutes better than you can in twenty, it is 
worth while to get it. The sweeping machine is a most useful 
article, not for thorough sweeping, but for the daily brushing 
up necessary in dining and sitting-room. 

Of these, and such as these, avail yourself to the extent of 
your power. I can address myself directly only to one type 
of household in these papers. I take the one most fre- 
quently met with in this country,—the small family of fou 
or five, with one servant or none, although, indirectly, I shall 
try to give some useful information to other classes, even 
to that class who, since they keep house for others, should 
need it least—boarding-house keepers 


CHAPTER II. 
ORDER OF WoRK FOR MONDAY — WITH SoME INstTRUCTIONS Goop 
FOR EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 

It is generally assumed that housekeeping comes naturally 
to women, that the girl who has been all her life so busy ac- 
quiring (or imparting) education and accomplishments that 
she has had no chance of learning her mother’s ways—will, 
when she finds herself in her own house, know exactly what 
to do as by inspiration. Who will ever know the bewildered 
efforts, the failures, the tears, and we will hope, the laughter, 
that have ushered in the experience of many young wives. 
But as we must take things as they are, not as they ought to 
be, and young women will still marry and trust to inspiration, 
I will say the next best thing to having had actual experience, 
is to have a theory of housekeeping. Read all you can find 
on that subject and kindred subjects, and think the matter 
out, that is tosay form some plan, not too ambitious, and then 
try to carry it out as nearly as comfort will permit. 

Your plan perhaps may be something such as I shall indi- 
cate in these papers, but it may happen, that you will not find 
it quite suit your circumstances; then adapt it. Do not of all 
things have any cast iron rules, which mast be carried out. 
Let even the sacred washing day go by, if it interferes with 
your own or your family’s comfort. At the same time the 
regular order of work should not be lightly or capriciously 
changed, unless you would have your house always in dis- 
order, your time consumed, and your family uncomfortable. 

A very good order of work is: 

Monday, washing. 

Tuesday, ironing. 

IVednesday, mending. 

Thursday, cleaning silver, preserving, etc. 

Friday, sweeping, and window cleaning. 

Saturday, thorough cleaning of kitchen closets, celler, ete., 
baking, etc. 

Some housekeepers prefer to have washing done on Tues- 
day, thus securing Monday fora general brushing up and 
putting away after Sunday. If there are several children, or 
if you live in the country, and have city visitors from Satur- 
day to Monday, you will find this free Monday a great boon. 
For although thorough sweeping once a week will allow no 
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accumulation of dust in rooms that do not require it daily, if 
you have rugs and dark floors, they will look very much 
brighter and fresher for washing up on Monday morning, 
which if the washing is on hand there will be less chance of 
doing. Another case in which ‘Tuesday for washing is an ad- 
vantage, is when your servant is so slow or careless that 
she will let it hang on hand, unless pressure of other work 
hastens her. 

Some one will say just here, “but if you are a good house- 
keeper, will you allow that?” 

answer, “that would depend on circumstances.” 

In the present condition of things in this country we can 
not hope for servants that are entirely satisfactory, and if | 
had one who suited me in many ways, yet who was incorrigi 


ble on that one point, I should think very seriously whether 


| could better put up with that fault than some others; the 
pros and cons would have to be carefully weighed (and there 
will always be cons). But we must guard against another error, 
while avoiding a hasty dismissal of a fairly good servant fon 
one or two faults, be careful not to retain one whose virtues 
ind faults are so equally divided that she wears out your 
nerves and patience, you are better without assistance at all. 
Yet some of us do “put up with the ills we know, rather 
than rush into those we know not,” and it is only when we 
have made the break, and parted with our “half treasure” 
we realize what an incubus is removed, how foolish we 
were, 

To return to the Monday question, There are some se 
rious objections to the free Mond ly. In the first plac Se, set 
vants almost invariably object to ‘Tuesday washing and al 
though you may, and would if you had good reason, insist on 
setting the day, independent of custom, should it happen that 
Tuesday is wet, the ironing is thrown late in the week and 
interferes with other work. Another drawback is, that al 
though you have gained Monday, you have not Wednesday, 
which is the day on which any extra work can well be done 
preserving, trying experiments in cooking, or doing any of 
the things that on busy days there is no time for. Where the 
house is small, all the sweeping can be done on Friday, and 
Thursday is then also an off day, but very often it is better to 
divide the sweeping, doing part on ‘Thursday. For the pm 
poses of this article, I will suppose that you are a novice i 


housekeeping and have a new servant and that it is Monday 
or “washing morning.” 

Before beginning the day's work it may be well to say that 
if you have been wise, you have arranged for an easily cooked 
breakfast. For instance, in winter substitute some quickly 
made hot bread—if it is necessary in your family—for hot 
cakes which take time to bake, in cold weather when morn- 
ings are shortest and food keeps well, a nice hash or stew or 
some scolloped fish can be prepared ready on Saturday, and 
will need only heating over. In summer it might be a rule to 
have Scotch eggs, or eggs poached on toast, with fruit, and 
oatmeal or mush on Mondays. 

If the washing is large most housekeepers find it best, 
if they have only one servant, unless circumstances inter- 
fere, to give some assistance on Monday morning and will 
wash up the breakfast china and put it away, arrange the 
bedrooms, ete., but where the family is small and no such 
assistance is given, the breakfast things should nevertheless 
be washed and put away a¢ once, not, as Delia loves to do 

left on the kitchen table until the washing is on the 
line. Delia’s argument is specious, she does not want to 
stop in her wash, she wants to get through, and, she is 
right so far, but if the family is small, the few dishes will 
not take ten minutes, and that ten minutes will be more than 
made up by the pleasure of working with clear table, and a 
clear mind. ‘Lhe same thing applies to the kitchen. Make 


it a rule that the kitchen be swept ever: morning before break- 
fast, and mats and carpets shaken. 

Too often on washing day everything that can be left is 
left, till the wash is over and the whole morning the kitchen 
(supposing you have no laundry) is kept untidy, and Delia 
herself, although she doesn’t understand the fact, is influ- 
enced by the state of things. She hurries to “get through,” 
and the unkempt look makes her feel that she has a moun- 
tain of work ahead of her. While if she had spent ten minutes 
before breakfast in sweeping and ten after in clearing up, she 
would work at ease, and washing day would not be dreaded 
quite so much. 

For Delia’s sake and your own then, begin this first day 
that she is with you, and make her understand that although 
itis Monday you require the usual work to be done. Of 
course your judgment will tell you if such requirement is un- 
reasonable, if there is a large wash, of course she should be 
allowed to get at it as early as possible, but in that case, it 
should be you who will do what she cannot do. 

Any such innovation required from Delia, after she has 
settled down with you will be resisted, declared impossible, 
etc., therefore begin gently but firmly as you mean to con- 
tinue. Do this in all things. There is no greater mistake in 
housekeeping than to make things smooth at first, with the 
idea of conciliating Delia’s opinion. When she learns after- 
wards what is really required, although it may be modest 
enough, she will feel imposed upon; she will see too that you 
deprecate her discontent and unless she is very excey tional 
will take advantage of that fact. 

Now we will return to Monday morning. Six o'clock is a 
good hour for Delia to have her room in winter, any earlier 
hour is not advisable even on Monday, but in spring and 
summer five o'clock is not too early on that day, that the water 
may be hot, and all ready to begin washing in good time. 
She must be told to throw open her bed and open the win- 
dow of her room top and bottom before leaving it. Also to 
go into parlor and dining room at once and in winter to open 
an inch or two of the top and bottom of one window in each 
room, to throw open shutters, draw up shades, open draft of 
stove, close dampers and shake it down. This defore she 
lights her kitchen fire, as the rooms will air and the fire draw 
up meanwhile. 

MANAGEMENT OF STOVES, 

If the fire in a stove has plenty of fresh coals on top, not 
yet burnt through, it will need only a little shaking to start 
itup. Butif the fire looks dying and the coals look white, don’s 
shake it, When it has drawn till itis red again, if there is 
much ash and little fire, put coals on very carefully, a mere 
handful of fire can be coaxed back to life by adding another 
handful or so of vez coals on the red spot, and giving plenty 
of draught, but don’t shake a dying fire, or you lose it. This 
management is often necessary after a warm spell, when the 
stove has been kept dormant for days, and though I mention 
it this Monday morning, when I ought to be talking of other 
things, I hope you will not be so unfortunate as to have a fire 
to wax up ona cold winter morning. They should be ar- 
ranged over night, so that all that is required is to open the 
draughts in order to have a cheery glow ina few minutes. 
This night work will be explained elsewhere. 

KITCHEN FIRE, 

In pursuance of my intention to leave no margin for what 
you may or may not know, we will begin with building the 
kitchen fire. For, although your maid may know how to get 
a mass of ignited coal in the stove, she may be far from 
knowing how to build a fire that it will burn up brightly and 
guickiy, which has a great deal to do with getting to work 
easily and successfully. 
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The average servant will assure you she knows how to 
make the fire, and she will almost certainly make it her own 
way, notwithstanding any directions you may give her. The 
first morning a new servant comes to you, rise with her. You 
need not wound her amour propre by assuming that she does 
not know her work. You may have chanced on a really 
competent woman, when, by all means, let well alone; but 
there will be every reason for you to go down with her to 
the kitchen, to show the places of things, and if you have 
learned to make the fire yourself in the following way, and 
know the reasons for it being the best, you will, perhaps, by 
explaining these reasons, as you go on, be able to convince 
her. I doubt the ductility of her convictions, but if she is a 
girl worth keeping, she will at least consent to follow “ your 
way,” if it has been sfownz to her. Should she happily show 
such general intelligence about the fire as to make your 
interference needless, think yourself lucky, and store up your 
knowledge for another time. 

All unnecessary interference mith a servant's mode of work ts 
to be avoided; always give her an opportunity for using what 
ledge she has. 

Perhaps it will help the entirely inexperienced housewife if 
I describe the wrong way to make a fire, or rather one of the 
several wrong ways 

The ashes from yesterday's fire are dumped without any 
precaution to avoid dust, the grate returned to its place, 
covers removed and, while the clouds of ashes belch forth 
into the kitchen, a quantity of paper is put in, and then a 
quantity of sticks; perhaps the first dozen are laid in straight, 
one on the other, flat on the paper, the rest tumbled in any 
how. Now that first layer of wood is pressing on the paper, 
and as entirely preventing any draught as if the wood were 
one thick stick. If the fire so built lights at all, it will be from 
the paper round the sides catching some of the smaller 
pieces of wood that were thrown on pell-mell. But this fire 
will light s/oze/v, for you must remember there is always that 
mass at the bottom, preventing the draught from beneath, 
which will not itself ignite until the fire around is well 
established. 

If, for experiment, you were to put out the slow flames, and 
take that fire apart, you would find a mass of paper at the 
bottom, burned all round to the very edge of the wood press- 
ing on it, but where the wood has rested it will not even be 
discolored; the wood will only be smoked outside and 
charred at the edges. Unless you are very enthusiastic you 
will not do this, and we are supposing that you do not do this, 
and that the upper pieces of.wood have caught, as they may 
do if very dry. ‘The average fire maker will now throw on 
heavily, from the scuttle, a quantity of coals,—perhaps fill up 
the stove,—the flames are half quenched, the wood not suf- 
ficiently burned to make a foundation of glowing embers, 
may struggle to retain life, but that fire will not heat water 
for an hour; the stove will be cool enough to put your hand 
on it for some time after you had put on the coals. 

Now if the fire is made in the right way the result will be 
very different. 

THE RIGHT WAY TO BUILD A FIRE, 


Remove the covers, brush all the dust and ashes from the 
inside top of the stove into the grate, replace the covers, 
close all the draughts, and, if your range has a dust valve, 
open it; then gently dump the contents of the grate, wait a 
few seconds to let the dust subside. Put shavings or plenty of 
crumpled-up newspaper (never use folded paper or pamphlets 
unless they are torn asunder and crumpled sing/y) into the 
grate, then lay on the paper some light sticks, crossing them, 
letting some rest against the side of the grate to support the 
others, so that they do not press on the paper. Use sufficient 


wood. ‘There is no economy in stinting it, yet, where it has to 
be bought for kindling, there must be no waste. Much depends 
on the kind of wood, but as a rule you let the wood come to the 
tops of the bricks. ‘Then light the paper, having first opened 
thedraughts. While the wood kindles, put on the washboiler 
(unless you have hot water attachments) and fill the water 
tank, if it is not self-filling. Rinse out the kettle, fill it with 
fresh water and set it on the stove. When the wood is we// 
burnt up,—not when the flames are merely licking the out- 
side of the sticks, but when you have a good wood fire,—throw 
on, gently, only enough coals to just cover the wood. Your 
range will be hot all over from the wood fire, which your put 
ting on only a few coals will not much check, and your 
kettle, oven, and water, all getting hot. 

The wrong way, as | have said, is to pour on nearly a scut- 
tleful of coals at first, smothering the wood, and this will take 
a long time to burn up, while the fire made as I have directed 
is a good fire from the beginning. Vhe few coals leave room 
for a fierce draught, and your oven will be ready for baking 
in a very few minutes. While these few coals are burning up, 
take away the ashes and sift them. If you have a covered 
sifter fixed on a barrel it will not be five minutes work to do 
itat once. ‘The cinders should be put right from the sifter 
into a scuttle and carried back to the kitchen, to be used 
during the day. Thenif the coals are nearly burned through, 
throw on more, not many. 

After the ashes are taken up, brush them off the range 
neatly into a dustpan, then quickly go over it with a black- 
lead brush, or a cloth kept for the purpose. Once a week it 
needs thoroughly blacking. 

If it is winter there will be fires in other rooms to attend to. 
\s the draughts were regulated when you first came down, 
they will now be ready for coals or further shaking down. 
If there is a carpet under the stove, lay a newspaper down 
and take up the ashes quickly and neatly, brush off the 
stove as you did the kitchen range, always keeping a sepa- 
rate brush for the kitchen. 

This business of lighting fire, taking up ashes and sifting 
them, need only take a very short time in the doing. A 
bright girl will see that while the fire is burning up, she can 
get the ashes from the kitchen taken up, and when the coal is 
first put on, before the stove gets too hot, she will go over 
it with brush and rag, fitting one piece of work into the 
other, so that she will have no minutes of waiting. When the 
fires are attended to, she will perhaps need to put on oat- 
meal or mush, for which the water will now be boiling: or 
prepare anything for breakfast which will require long cook- 
ing, then she will sweep the kitchen and piazzas, shaking 
mats, etc. If briskly done, a quarter of an hour will suffice. 
for the last. If itis winter the lighting fire, attending to 
stove, and taking up ashes, etc., may take half an hour. We 
will assume, then, that it is a quarter to seven, your fire 
bright, mush or oatmeal on the fire, and kitchen and piazzas 
swept. If you have breakfast at half-past seven, whether 
there will be time to go into the parlor and set that in order, 
will depend on the kind of breakfast; but the dining-room 
must always be neat. If kept so regularly, five minutes will 
dust it and remove anything that should not be in it, before 
laying the cloth, which now do carefully. 

At seven, make any quick biscuit. (I am supposing you 
have an easy breakfast, as it is washing morning.) Put them 
in the oven, grind the coffee, set the milk to get hot at back 
of the stove, so that you can bring it forward the last thing 
and let it boil. If you put it in a very hot spot at first you 
must watch it or it will boil over, and sometimes be in danger 
of scorching. If you have potatoes to warm over, do them 
now ; if not, you should have put them in the oven when you 
put the mush to cook. Half an hour to forty minutes will 
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bake them. Now make the coffee and poach or boil eggs, or 
broil the ham, and serve breakfast. Let me here say that 
coffee should never be made until the last thing; it loses 
fragrance by standing, yet it is quite a common practice to 
make the coffee when the mush is put on to cook. 

While the family is at breakfast the soiled water may be 
brought down stairs, and then the clothes be sorted for the 
wash, unless this has been done the day before. 

1 am aware many will say on washing morning I have indi- 
cated too many things to do; that surely the piazza might be 
left unswept, or the dining-room undusted, the slops un- 
emptied,— at least till the first boilerful of clothes were on the 
fire,—but, after long experience and trial of the several ways, 
I do not think much time is actually gained by leaving these 
trifles, and, as I have before pointed out, the feeling of com- 
fort with which the work is done amply repays the lost time. 
If the few things that add so much to the family comfort are 
neglected through the morning, in order to get to the washing, 
you will not save half an hour; that is to say, your clothes 
may not be out to dry till half an hour later. If the wash 
is small, this will matter little: if large, one pair of hands 
probably will not be depended upon for all. Where there isa 
servant, if one thing is allowed to be neglected because it is 
washing morning, everything will gradually be expected to 
yield to the same necessity, and even the ashes not taken up, 
or any but the kitchen fire regulated. 

Where the family is more than two the dusting and bed 
making should certainly be done by some member of the 
family on washing day, but while avoiding all extra work on 
that day, and planning to have easily cooked meals, do not 
run, as many women do into the other extreme, and allow 
Monday to be a day of general discomfort and hurry skurry. 
Cold meat and hasty service at meals. There is no reason 
for it. Inthe same household I have known a capable ser- 
vant so manage her work that the washing made no differ- 
ence to any one’s comfort, and she who did it was neat, and 
unhurried, everything went on Monday as any other day, 
and her ironing was up stairs as soon as that of the wild, 
hurrying, panting girls, for whom Monday had seemed a day 
of slavery, who had preceded and who followed her. 

Where no servant is kept, and a woman is called in to do 
washing, the housewife will find no advantage in leaving any 
of the usual work necessary to the comfort of the family 
undone. Care should be taken however, that the top of the 
range is left as free as possible and the oven used so far as 
may be for cooking the dinner. 


PROGRAMME OF WORK. 

Under this head will be given with each instalment the 
special work for the day, and ways of doing it told briefly for 
hasty reference with fuller explanation of methods and rea- 
sons for them in * Progressive Housekeeping.” This does 
not imply that the one is merely an enlargement or repetition 
of the other. As all women of experience know, recipes or 
methods of work should be as direct and little complicated 
as possible with outside details, if they are to be easily grasped 
by the tyro. And yet the woman who knows the why and 
wherefore of her work will do it intelligently and successfully ; 
while if she does not know the reasons for working in a certain 
way, that way may seem very new fangled or unnecessary. ‘To 
avoid, however, the useless and wearisome repetition of giving 
with each part the work that is ¢az/y required in every house, 
it is given once for all under the head of * genera/ early morning 
work for every winter day.” The sfecta/ work for each day of 
the week will be given, each with its own instalment. 

EARLY MORNING WORK FOR EVERY WINTER DAY 

On coming down in the morning, raise shades in all rooms, open 

blinds, close dampers, and open the draughts in all stoves, If the 


fires are bright and good put on coal; if dull, wait until they brighten 
before either shaking them or adding fuel. 

Make kitchen fire; (See full directions in Chapter I) rinse and 
fill the kettle, boiler, etc. 

Take up ashes; sweep kitchen and corridors—beating all mats. 

If the fires have now come up in other rooms, open one window 
an inch or two—top and bottom, then put on coals, shake the 
ashes out (unless there is very little fire in the stove when it will 
be wise to put on only a small quantity of coal at first, and do 
not disturb by shaking until the fresh coal has taken fire). 

Take up ashes, brush the stoves neatly. If you have no time to 
blacken them, rub them over with a rag to remove the white, 
dusty look the ashes leave. 

If the morning is very cold do not leave the windows open 
many minutes; ten will renew the air. 

When the kitchen fire has burned up, place near it any buck- 
wheat cakes or risen biscuit you may want for breakfast: bake 
potatoes, make corn bread, or in short, prepare whatever will take 
longest to cook. 

Grind coffee, lay the cloth for breakfast, assure yourself that 
fires are progressing well, close draughts of those sufficiently hot, 
open dampers if needful. ; 

After breakfast, clear the table and brush up crumbs if necessary. 

Wash breakfast dishes and put them away, setting aside steel 
knives after they are washed, to clean in the following way: 

To Clean Steel Knives. 

Have a smooth piece of board and bath brick. Rub the brick on 
the board which is better than to scrape it with a knife; the rub- 
bing grinds the brick easily and quickly into fine powder. Now, 
hold the knife firmly by the haft and rub it swiftly from one end of 
the board to the other, (not as is usually done by pushing it Zo and 
from you). There is some art in cleaning knives in this way, but 
once you are used to it, you will be well repaid by the fact that 
they have always a brilliant polish like a new knife, and are always 
sharp. The first time knives are so cleaned they may take some 
time before you get the same degree of brightness all over, freeing 
them from ail stain first with sapolio will help; then the blade 
must be held lightly but even/y on the board. There is no 
hard labor about it, only an easy swinging of the arm back and 
forth. After once cleaning in this way, if done every day, there 
will be no further trouble. When the knives are brilliant and 
without any dark shadows, dust them with a dy duster (do not 
wash them) taking care to free the handles from every trace of 
brick dust. 

Now. proceed to bedroom work. If the morning is very cold, 
and the windows have been open an inch or two, top and bottom, 
since the occupant left the room, with mattress turued back and 
pillows airing, they may now be closed, unless there is a stove in 
the room, where they should be left open as much as possible ex- 
cept in the severest weather. Remove soiled water, wash soap 
dish, fold towels—changing when necessary, then make up the bed. 

If a stove is in the room, it should receive attention, ashes being 
removed and the whole dusted before the general work of the room 
is begun. If in consequence of a fire the windows are left open, 
close the door of the room on leaving it that the cool air may be 
confined to that one room. The chamber work over and stairs 
swept down, trim, clean, and fill lamps, and then proceed to the 
special work for the day. 

—Catherine Owen. 

[/n next instalment special work for Monday will be given.) 
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INTERPRETATIONS, 


A frail, white rose, with its own fragrance weighted ;— 
That is the poem of her heart translated. 


A star, whose light through all her being shineth,- 
Her soul,—whose mystery but God divineth. 


Her life, a consecration, so expressing, 
by its own grace of thought and act, its blessing. 


Her love,—it is her natures full completeness 
Yielding, like incense, unto God its sweetness. . 


-—Mary A, Worswick. 
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A FEW HOMELY WORDS | 
FoR THE BENEFIT OF WOMEN IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

(N. B.—We desire to thank “‘Zenas Dane” for precept and example, 
and assure the author of that excellent article that this paper was formu- 
lated and ready for press when his appeared.) 

E have had most admirable essays 
on ** Women Fit For Wives” and 

* Men Fit For Husbands,” freely 

and wisely given to us through 

these columns. Here in New 

England, at least, women are, as 

a general rule, given a place of 

equality with man in most domes- 

tic matters, no matter how widely 

we may differ as to her attempts 

to gain political supremacy and 

governmental power. But there 

is one point on which there is 
need of domestic reform in very many well regulated house- 
holds, viz., the holding of money for daily use. 

We hear a great deal, of the theories on housekeeping made 
easy by co-operation; of the various ways by which women 
will be able to gain more leisure for cultivating themselves 
mentally, and be free from the drudgery of home work, etc. 
But, while we are waiting for this good time coming, which, 
however near it may be, 7s vot Aerve, we must grapple with life’s 
problems as they exist to-day,—problems so full of doubt and 
perplexity that the very air we breathe is permeated by them, 
and which it will require the combined efforts of all good 
women to solve, successfully. Life, to-day, presents to the 
thoughtful mind very serious aspects; to those in the prime 
and vigor of their days, some of the grandest and noblest of 
human possibilities force themselves on the attention. 

If marriage was a contract entered into like a business co- 


partnership, fora limited term of years, we might find no need 
for thoughts like those which so fully possess us now. The 
business man who finds himself allied to a partner who will 
not do his share of the work, while taking more than his share 
of the profits, will, after a time, seek some way of dissolving 
the connection. But in the “/e-partnership between one man 
and one woman, who have solemnly promised before God and 
witnesses to be faithful and true to one another “till death us 
do part,” none but the gravest possible causes will be allowed 
to cancel the mutual obligations. ‘The man who asks a woman 
to share his life with him, has no business to keep his purse 
strings tightly drawn to her,—to cause her to be humiliated 
by asking for every penny she spends,—perhaps, also, re- 
quired to give an exact account of the expenditure. If, in the 
business co-partnership, two contracting parties have an equal 
amount of capital involved, any attempt to appropriate an un- 
due share of profits is at once considered unjust and a cause 
of offense, how much more should the rights of equality 
rule in the home living? And this is why the united heads of 
a family wield so much wider influence than the large army of 
unmarried people of both sexes. In the home life, woman is 
usually the stronger as regards its daily rule. 

We attach a meaning to words, and often are attracted by 
some powerful definition. Thus, for instance, Ruskin says, 
“What do you think the beautiful word wéfe came from? 
The great value of Saxon words is that they mean something. 
Wife means weaver. You must either be housewives or house 
moths! Remember that, in the deep sense, you must either 
weave men’s fortunes and embroider them, or feed upon and 
bring them to decay. Wherever a true wife comes, home is 
always around her.” And in order to make this home all it 
should be for all brought within its influence, we lay down 
this proposition, viz.: Some knowledge of the methods of 
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conducting business affairs is a necessity to the complete use- 
fulness of woman in the home life. In that grand future when 
housekeeping is to become so easy; when women shall have 
all the leisure they now clamor for in order that they may be- 
come more cultivated; when women will vote,—not so much 
because it is the law of the land, as that we believe Ameri- 
cans should rule America, and also to preserve American 
laws and liberty as endangered by the influx of foreign votes. 
In that coming time, I say, we shall find that women need a 
knowledge of business principles. By a business education 
for women, please do not understand me to advocate an exact 
and thorough knowledge of all mathematics, bookkeeping, etc., 
as taught in schools. Not at all. But it should be the duty, 
as also the pleasure, of every woman to acquaint herself, prac- 
tically, with the necessary details of the business by which 
the father, brother, or husband gains the means for her sup- 
port. If, by any misfortune, he be laid aside for a time, or 
taken away from her altogether, the woman is not without 
sufficient knowledge to carry out his plans. And the man in 
this case should make it his duty and pleasure to give this 
information, else it is like the imperfect co-partnership in 
business life, and consequently causes unhappiness to say 
the least. 

A woman’s innate convictions are often more correct than 
her husband’s. Many a man is proud to confess how much of 
material success he owes to the fact of considering his wife 
gual partner in his business affairs. Many men sneer at this 
idea of confiding the affairs of business to the wife. “It’s 
enough for her to bring up the children and keep the house,” 
they say. Granted—not only enough, but oftentimes too 
much, but are not these the men who usually wonder “ where 
all the money goes to,” and deal it out grudgingly if not 
sparingly? It is just because the woman doves bring up the 
children and does keep the house that I would urge her posi- 
tive knowledge of the income of the home and the proper 
management of it. This will not necessitate her going to the 
counting-house, office or store to carry out business details 
there. ‘he wife no more desires to do that, than that the 
husband shall dictate in her kitchen, but, if she be a true 
“weaver,” she would know of the amount of material in hand 
in order that she may fashion the garment accordingly. Sup 
pose a widow is left with a certain amount of money repre- 
sented by various bonds, stocks, mortgages or notes of hand 
from which she is to derive her income. If she has been the 
confidant of her husband in all these matters, she already 
knows how to act, and when the dividends accrue, can collect 
them properly, and possibly may know how to make good, 
profitable, and safe future investments. On the other hand, 
if she be altogether ignorant of business and is thus obliged 
to entrust her interests to others, her income is very liable to 
be swallowed up in lawyer’s fees, or, worse still, literally sunk, 
principal, and interest, too, in some pet scheme into which 
some kind friend has induced her to enter; or, in full faith in 
a friend she is made to endorse a note (or some other equally 
hazardous proceeding), which comes back upon her for pay- 
ment, whereas a knowledge of business matters would have 
caused her to let that alone. Very few women are ever taught 
the risk of endorsements; very few, also, know how to draw 
a check, or keep a bank account properly. That is a pretty 
good illustration of the subject, which is a true story, of the 
woman whose husband provided for a long absence from 
home by leaving her a certain amount in bank with a check- 
book. After a time she was notified that her bank account 
was overdrawn,—finally was called upon by one of the officers 
of the bank, when she innocently replied, “Why, I haven't 
used up all my checks yet.” All of this, we claim, should 
be a part of female education. 

Every woman holding property in her own right should be 
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allowed to control it if she chooses to do so. Her husband 
should choose to have her do this, for if she be a true, affec- 
tionate wife she will seek his advice and counsel; will, from 
choice, have him transact all important matters. But he will 
assume no greater right over her own private income than is 
entirely consistent with her desires. In these days, unless a 
life insurance, be held, one is apt to find the affairs of an ac- 
tive business man in such condition that there is very much 
less income than a family has reason to suppose, after an es- 
tate is fully settled, therefore we step aside a moment to say 
that a life insur:nce is one of the best investments a man can 
make for his family. But there are many women who are 
fully equal to the cares of an estate. Personally known to us 
are those whose judgment is so reliable as to investments, etc.. 
that they are frequently consulted ; another who is obliged to 
keep four sets of books in managing her husband's estate. 
Yet these are feminine, gentle women, not at all conspicuous 
or loud in manner. 

This business education should, like all others, commence 
in the household,—parents giving to their children, both boys 
and girls, an allowance for which they may render an account, 

keeping a litle bank account, if you please,—teach them to 
calculate interest and so on, adding to their knowledge with 
their years, and it will be found a most useful branch of 
education, 

—Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker. 
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DUSTING. 


How much of our housework requires thought! 
Hlow few of the things we daily must do 

Ask only our hands, and allow our minds 
To travel beyond their view! 


hut take your nice clean dust-cloth in hand, 
And your mind from that it will deftly touch 
And go on a journey to Fairyland. 
Ilave you wondered very much, 


How this beautiful place is always fair, 
And cool, and sweet, yet never was seen 
A fairy who did any harder work 


Than dancing upon a green? 


Come back, just a moment, from Fairyland, 
To dust the back of that rocking-chair ; 

A plac e that is sure to be left untouched 
Without special thought and care. 


A beautiful arbor !—yes; you may go, 
With cool, shady vines, and a rustic seat, 
A book that you’ve wanted to read so long, 


And a hassock for your feet ; 


And “#me—oh, hours and hours of it !— 
To do just the things you want to do— 

Not one of them duty /—yes, yes, I know 
That this lawless creature is you, 


And, lest your mind should get quite undone, 
Just bring it back to this balustrade 

And keep it all there, until, rung by rung, 
Its dusty length you’ve made. 


Then, off to the sea! It is years and years 
Since you drew a breath so full and free: 

Run along the sand, and stretch wide your arms, 
And laugh out your laugh of glee, 


And let the cool, salt, rushing breeze 
Blow all the “ tired’? away from your brain, 
All the fret and worry from out your heart, 
And make you a child again. 


There, you've had your rest! and you must come back 
To help your hands dust one thing more,— 
The panels you'll find on the further side 
Of that always open door, 
—Juniata Stafford. 
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HOME LIFE SKETCHES IN THE OLD DOMINION. 

SWEETS AND SOURS. 
AMMA had gone North with Aunt Mary 
when the latter had returned from her 
annual visit “home” in September, 
leaving me in sole charge of the house 
and of such pickling and preserving 
as could not be done earlier in the 
season. 

* And be sure you make a good big 
| stone jar of green tomato pickle, 

Kate.” she had said at parting. ‘The 


4 family are all fond of it, and it’s so 


ending to the kitchen, when the voice of Jennie, my 


convenient to have on hand 

In obedience to this last injunction, 
I was about leaving the sitting-room, 
one rainy autumn morning and de- 


fourteen-yea.-old sister, arrested me at the door. 

* Sister Kate,” she said, suddenly turning from the window, 
where she had been idly thrumming upon the panes for the 
last half hour, * next week, the last night in October, is Hal- 
low-e’en ; | mean to have a Hollow-e’en party.” 

** And when a woman wills—she wills,’ "’ quoted Tom Sel- 
den softly, from the opposite window, where he has also been 
thrumming, with the additional exasperation of a whistling 
accompaniment. “Jennie, your dawning womanhood is he- 
coming painfully apparent!” 

For once Jennie is too much absorbed by the subject in 
hand to seize the really excellent opportunity for a wordy 
war thus offered. 

‘I think I will invite about twenty boys and girls,” she 
goes on, unmindful of the interruption, “and of course they 
will have to stay all night, because so many of the tricks and 
games can be tried only at midnight. It will be lots of fun.” 

* Perhaps,” I answer dubiously, thinking it will be so upon 
the principle of the frogs and the boys—fun for her, but death 
for me. “But about the supper, Jennie? With Mamma 
away, Aunt Dinah laid up with rheumatism, the pickling and 
preserving, and—and so many other things to be done, I 
really do not see how we can manage it.” 

“Oh, as for the other things,” retorts Jennie contemptu- 
ously, “we all know what they mean! Just all those hem- 
stitched ruffles laying around up-stairs, waiting to have the 
lace whipped on. But there is no particular hurry about ¢Aose, 
as far as I can judge.” 

* And, like most young ladies of your years and discretion, 
judge wrong!"’ says Tom, bravely coming to the rescue. 
“But apropos of the subject, Kate, when does Bev propose 
to return?” 

‘*Perhaps he may come at Easter, 

Perhaps at Trinity Feast, or, 

Perhaps he may not come at all!” 
I sing in reply, as bravely as if I had not been troubling my- 
self with the same question for so many weary days and weeks 
that I had ceased to count them now. ‘The business that had 
taken him away had long been satisfactorily ended, the sum- 
mer of travel he had since allowed himself was over also, but 
Bev still lingered abroad. Was it, I wondered, because, in 
the large experience and deeper insight into the ways of the 
world his travels had given him, the life we had once pictured 
as so beautiful together had grown suddenly dwarfed and 
poor by comparison, and he dreaded to come back to it? 
Bev was ambitious, I knew, and might not ambition lead him 
to renounce all softer feelings in the end? But here my self- 
torture received a welcome interruption for the presen by 
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the opening of the door and the sudden appearance cf Mary 
Graham upon the scene. 

“IT got tired of moping alone at home this gloomy day,” 
she announces gaily, “so I thought, Kate, I would come and 
mope with you.” 

“Then let us go mingle our tears over onions and green 
tomatoes,” I answer in the same tone, “for I really must slice 
and salt some to-day to be ready for cooking to morrow.” 

“And I will go also,” says Tom, “for misery loves com- 
pany; and we are commanded to ‘ weep with those who weep,’ 
so what can we do better than all chop onions together?” 

With this valuable assistance and an amount of merriment 
that caused even Aunt Dinah to shake her fat sides and give 
vent to an occasional * Lor’ sakes, now! Did enny body 
ever sce sech childen?”’ the tomato pickle was soon disposed 
of, and then I| seized the opportunity to prepare a jar of cab- 
bage or yellow pickle also. 

Later in the day I sought an interview with the g@nius of 
the kitchen about the proposed entertainment, and for once 
found her more obdurate than I anticipated. “I doan’ grudge 
extra cooking for the holidays the good Lor’ chooses to sen’, 
like Chris’mus and Twenty-secon’ of Febuary, or even Val- 
entine’s day, if yer Ma were to hole me to it, but I ain’t got 
no pashens with the new-fangled notions Miss Jennie am fer- 
ever a-strikin’!”’ she emphatically declared. “Specially now, 
when yer Ma’s away an’ the miseries is a-worryin’ an’ a-gripin’ 
me more’n ever.” 

* But, Aunt Dinah,” I remonstrated, * what cav I do alone ? 
Jennie is determined to have the party, and I tl 
(reproachfully) “I could depend on you, at least, to 
me out.” 


* Well, honey,” as if considering the matter, * I ‘spects I'se 
boun’ to do it, for I ‘low Miss Jennie is a master hand fon 
havin’ her own way when the notion takes her. 
I jes’ cook a hot supper 
scalloped oysters and briled 


spose, now, 
French rolls and beat biscuits, with 
hicken—and you fix up some 
preserves an’ cake. I’se willin’ to do my part so far, but I 
ain’ bound’ to do no more.” 

Satisfied with having gained so much, I went to tell Jennie 
of my success, and to my surprise found her most ungratefully 
dissatisfied. “It will be just like asking them out to tea, and 
I meant to have a regular party,” she objected. 

Again I was reduced to despair, but suddenly a bright 
struck me. 
be a great interruption to the games,” I began diplomatically, 
“so I propose you and I make a lot of candy of different 
kinds,—or you make it all yourself, you make such good 
candy, Jennie,—and we can put it on a side-table in the 
library, with fruit and nuts, to be eaten just as you all choose. 
I think that will suit the occasion much better than an elabor- 
ate entertainment.” 


idea 
* Serving refreshments during the evening would 


Having no other alternative, Jennie, to my relief, accepts 
the suggestion, and the important question of the Hallow-e’en 
party, is finally settled. 

When the momentous evening arrived, the library looked 
as if it had been transformed into a witches cauldron for the 
time being, so many ingredients for tempting fate are scat- 
tered therein. Even we older ones, who at first voted the 
idea a nuisance, have been gradually drawn into the affair, 
and have bobbed for apples, examined mottoes, and burned 
candles and nuts with even more zeal than the credulous 
youngsters themselves. 

Several times during the evening I was 
Tom and Mary Graham exchanging significant glances with 
each other; and once, Papa came in and exclaimed * Kate!” 
in a most excited manner, when Tom took him by the shoul- 


surprise: 1 to see 


ders and hustled him unceremoniously out of the room again, 
murmuring words, the purport of which | was too absorbed in 


Vv 
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At last the two chestnuts I 
had placed in the ashes, after many threatening attempts at 
separation, having finally settled themselves down and smoul- 
dered away side by side, I heaved a sigh of relief, and turned 
to learn the cause of the commotion. But by that time Papa 
had disappeared, and Tom had taken a position near the door, 


burning my nuts to understand. 


as if to guard it from further intruders. 

So the fun went on, fast and furious, until midnight, the 
most critical time of all, drew near. Papa had stipulated in 
the beginning that all nerve-straining tests were to be religi- 
ously avoided, but there was one trick we had all set our 
A small looking-glass was placed in the darkest 
and most remote corner of the ce!lar, and some one of us was 
to go down alone, with only a candle in her hand, and look 


hearts upon. 


steadily in the glass until she saw the face of her future 
husband gazing back at her. It was an old, well-known trick, 
but one we had never tried, and now, at the important mo- 
ment, no one seemed willing to stand the test. ‘The boys were 
out of the question, and the girls all hung back, until Mary 
Graham exclaimed, as if the thought had just occurred to her, 
“Why do you not try it, Kate? Surely you are not afraid?” 

* Afraid!” LT answered laughing; “of course not! I only 
waited to see if any one else cared to go.” 

Again I saw Mary and Tom look at each other, and, as | 
left the room, Tom slipped out after me. “So that is it!” | 
thought to myself, sagely. ‘They have been 
heads together all evening to make me go down there, and to 


k, and when I look in the glass it 


putting their 
bribe the others to hold bac 
is Master ‘Tom's impudent face I am to see peering over my 
shoulder.” 

Smiling over the discovery of their cherished scheme, | 


closed the door leading from the hall after me, and carefully 


guarding with one hand my solitary candle’s feeble flame, | 


> 


began to descend the narrow, gloomy stairway. 


The voices 


above sounded farther and farther away, and when I reached 
the basement adjoining the cellar the stillness grew suddenly 
The thous 


oppressive. ht of ‘Tom’s supposed proximity, how- 
\ 


ever, served to keep up my courage, and I went bravely on 
ly a great heavy door stood between me and my des- 
tination. The bolts of this door had been drawn, but still it 

red all my strength to move it on its rusty hinges. 
Finally I gave it a push, which opened it with a jerk, and 
precipitated me head foremost into the damp, vault-like 
apartment. The sudden movement extinguished my candle 
also, and for a moment I stood bewildered in the darkness. 
Then I turned and gradually managed to grope my way back 
to the door, but, to my horror, when I put my hand out to 
grasp it, | impelled it in the wrong direction, and I heard it 
close with a sudden clang, that left me imprisoned alone with 
the rats, the winter vegetables, and all the spirits that are 
supposed to wander abroad on this particular night. Over- 
come by the situation, I screamed with all the force of my 
lungs, then stopped as suddenly, for, looming up in the dark- 
ness, I saw a misty figure—too tall for Tom, too vague to be 
real, and it was coming towards me. My senses began to 
reel and my heart grow still with the terror of the moment, 
when | felt a pair of strong arms around me, and Bev’s wel- 
come voice in my ears telling me he had arrived suddenly to 
take me by surprise, and had been persuaded by Tom to wait 
for me there, and that it was just one of Tom’s tricks after 
all, though it had not turned out exactly as that young 
gentleman intended. 

In a few days I added the following to my private collection 
of recipes, inserting Jennie’s for that blessed Hallow-e’en’s 
sake: 

Green Tomato Pickle. 

One peck of green tomatoes cut in thin slices, one pint of chopped 

onions. Put them in layers in a stone jar, sprinkle each layer with 
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a little salt, and let stand all night. Next morning drain off the 
salt water, then put a layer of tomatoes and onions in your kettle 
and sprinkle with spices and sugar. Continue this until the kettle 
is full, then cover with good vinegar and boil until perfectly 
clear. This quantity will require a quarter of a pound of white 
mustard seed, one ounce cloves, one ounce allspice, one ounce 
ground ginger, one ounce black pepper, half ounce celery seed, 
and four tablespoonfuls of good mustard mixed. When you 
wish to make more than one peck of tomatoes, double the quantity 
of spices. 

Chowchow Pickle. 

Half peck of green tomatoes, twelve cucumbers, one dozen green 
peppers, twelve large onions, two heads of cabbage, one pint of 
small onions, one pint of scraped horseradish, half pound of white 
mustard seed, half teacup of ground pepper, one ounce celery seed. 
half ounce of cinnamon, and one ounce of turmeric. Slice tomatoes, 
onions and cabbage as for coarse slaw, cut cucumbers lengthwise, 
sprinkle with salt and let them stand all night. In the morning 
strain off the brine, put them in vinegar and water, and mix a// the 
spices well through them. Then boil one and a half gallons of 
vine gar, and pour over it three mornings in succession, ising the 
same vinegar each time. The third morning mix oil and mustard 
together and stir through the pickle well, after the vinegar ts cold, 
otherwise the oil will become rancid. Put about a pound of brown 
sugar in the vinegar the last time it is boiled. 

Pickled Walnuts. 
The walnuts should be gathered when the nut is young. Pour 


boiling salt water over them, and let them stand covered with it for 


nine days, changing every third day. ‘Then take them out and 
place them in a dish in the open air for a few moments, not for 
getting to turn them over. Then place them in a jar, and strew 
over them some whole pepper, cloves, a little garlic, mustard seed, 
ind scraped horseradish (dried). Cover the whole with strong 
old vine gar. 

Walnut Catsup. 

Prepare as for pickle, and when they have been dried in the air 
take them and pound theminamortar. To every dozen nuts put one 
juart of good vinegar, and stir them every day for a week: then 
put them in a cloth, and squeeze out all the liquor. Add a tea 


spoonful of powdered cloves of garlic to each quart ol liquor, boil 


for fifteen or twenty minutes, then bottle it. 


Cabbage or Yellow Pickle. 


‘Take a large head of cabbage and six large onions, s 


thin as you like, then add the seed of two green and two ripe peppers, 


ice them as 


and a handful of thinly sliced horseradish. Lay them ina tub and 
sprinkle each layer thickly with salt. Pour over them boiling water 
cnough to cover them, and let them stand till cool. Then pour off 
the brine and add more boiling water, mixed with a handful of 
powdered alum. When cool again, drain well, put back in the tub, 
and add a handful of white mustard seed. Put in your kettle 
enough vinegar to cover it, add a heaping tablespoonful of turmeric, 
a teacupful of brown sugar, a handful of common mustard seed, a 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, one of ginger, and two of celery seed. 
Let it boil five minutes, pour over your cabbage, and when cool 
put in your jars, seal, and put in a cool place. 

Cucumber Pickle. 

Wipe them well after taking them out of brine, soak a few days 
in vinegar to extract salt, wipe them again, and, if you prefer, cut 
in slices about four inches thick. Put them in a jar with a layer of 
seasoning between each one of the pickles. To a four-gallon jar 
of pickle this seasoning is six or eight pounds of sugar, two ounces 
of allspice, half ounce of cloves, one ounce of mace, one ounce of 
pepper, half ounce celery seed, and one pint of chopped onions. 
Cover with strong vinegar, tie the mouth of the jar securely, put it | 
in a vessel of cold water, and let it boil until you can run a straw 
through the pickles easily. It generally takes a whole day, but the 
pickles are delicious when finished. 

Ripe or Green Canteloup Pickle. 

Pare off the outside rind and boil in a little alum water until it 
can be pierced with a straw. To six pounds of rind put three 
pounds of sugar, one tablespoonful of salt, one ounce black pepper 
grains, one tablespoonful of cloves, one of allspice, one ounce of 
white mustard seeds, and a few pieces of horseradish. Pour over 


them as much vinegar as will cover them, and let them boil an 
hour. Keep covered while boiling, and when done add a few sticks 
of cinnamon. 

Some Virginia ways of making candy: 

Caramels. 

One and a half pounds of sugar, one cup of cream, one table- 
spoonful of butter, half a cake of Baker's chocolate. Mix altogether 
in a stewpan and let it cook, stirring frequently until done. You 
can find this out by dropping a little ina tumbler of water—if done, 
it hardens at once. Just before pouring it out of the pan flavor 
with vanilla or lemon. Pour into a buttered dish, and before it 
gets perfectly cold cut into squares, by running a knife up and 
down the dish, about an inch big. It will break nicely when cold. 
Another Recipe for Caramels. 

Half pint of rich milk, half a cake of Baker's chocolate softened 
on the fire. Let the milk come to a boil, then stir in the chor olate 
very hard, then add half pint best white sugar and two tablespoon- 


fuls of molasses. Boil until very thick, taking care not to burn it. 
Pour on buttered tins, and when nearly cold cut into squares. 
Soft Candy. 

One pound good brown sugar, three tablespoonfuls of water; 
Boil until thick 
and ropy, then take it from the fire and stir until it grains. Pou 

t 


while boiling, add quarter of a pound of butter. 


on buttered plates and let it cool. Nuts put in while stirring im 
prove it very much. 
Cream Chocolates. 

One quart of fine white sugar, half a pint of boiling water, and 
half a pound of Baker's chocolate. Pour the water on the sugar 
and leave it to boil for ten minutes without st rring, then place the 
saucepan in cold water and stir briskly until it becomes stiff enough 
to handle. Mould into little balls and put them aside to cool. 
Break the chocolate in small pieces and put it in a bowl on the top 
of a tea-kettle of boiling water until melted, then remove the bowl 
and drop in the balls, one at a time. Take them out with a fork 
and place on a buttered dish. 

Cocoanut Candy. 

One and three-quarters of a pound of brown sugar, one large 
cocoanut with the milk, one tablespoonful of butter. Let it cook 
until quite stiff, then pour into a buttered dish 

Adelaide Preston. 
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MARGERY’'S QUEST. 


Afar in the hazy distance, 
The mountains dim and } 
A stretch of ripening wheat fi 5, 


With breezes rippling throug! 


ng gh 
Nearer, the wide-spread meadows, 
With their fragrant heaps of hay; 
And, over all, the blue 
Of a cloudless summer day. 


Maid Margery wanders slowly 
Adown a lane near by, 

With eage 
A tour-leaf clover to spy. 


gaze she's secking 


} 


And now she finds the treasur¢ 
And hides it in her shoe ; 
And earnestly she wishes 
The hope of her heart prove true. 
There are steps in the lane behind her, 
A form beside her own, 
And a manly voice is speaking 
In an earnest, tender tone. 


Needs not the charm of the clover, 
Within her shoe concealed, 

To bring to her wish the answer 
That the tone of his voice revealed. 

Dim grow the distant mountains, 
The wheat fields are at rest, 

And under the sky of evening 


Maid Margery ends her quest 
—Carric IW. Morehouse. 
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FRAGMENTS. 
AN INSTANCE OF THEIR CASH VALUE. 

NE wiser than Soloman said “Gather up 
the fragments that nothing be lost.” 
“But,” says some spic and span 
housekeeper of may be a six month. 
“In my house there is no such thing. 
I utilize even the crusts.” Very well! 
This paper does not deal with crusts 
and cruetts; it has nothing whatever 
to do with pantry shelves or stone 
jars. ‘There are other kinds of frag- 

ments than those evolved from the 

Cal table, there are baskets of other sorts 
than those filled with loaves and fishes. It would be interest- 


ing tonotice how soon the spic and span housekeeper begins 
to * put things away.” 

Her whole domain is as free from litter as an unoccupied 
house swept and garnished, and partly from an innate love of 
neatness, which leaves no room for debris of any sort, partly 
in obedience to the command, it m ly be, she begins early to 
“vather up.” ‘The half worn garment that can be freshened 
up another season, and by a right-headed management made 
to “look as good as new” the shoes a little rusty the dress 
with that unfortunate rent, which the over filled present will 
not allow time to mend, but which can easily be attended to 
in the all accommodating future ; the hats and bonnets which 
so soon get out of style, John’s coats and pants and vests 
ditto, piles of daily papers, and paper covered literature which 
one does not like to crowd into the library and which when once 
read, become in a certain sense *“cumberers,” all this, and 
a great deal more which collects in closets and living rooms, 
and which belong to that unclassed miscellany ‘ whose room 
is betterthan its company.” And so, the young housekeeper 
begins early to pack away her baskets * temporarily” she 
and 
that 
great catch-all for all the over-flow that homes are heir to the 
world over, the attic—those stairs straight and narrow of which 
itmay truly be said, ** What once goes up those narrow stairs 
shall ne’er return again.” 

All this before the children come and then * Presto!” the 
little ones are kicking and squirming and growing out of their 
garments, before they have hardly wriggled intothem. Andso 


tells herself, and Hannah carries them up the straight 
narrow stairs to that repository of all things new and old, 


it comes to pass, from time to time the grown up baskets in the 
attic receive large accessories of various sorts and sizes and 
uses. It goes without saying, that some of these things find 
their way back to terra firma in regular order, or that many 
housekeepers methodically keep them in mind with a view to 
careful use. But letting alone the trunks and packed boxes, 
it may safely be affirmed that in too many cases the things 
that remain are more than those taken. 

Said a lady whose family had occupied a house for several 
generations, and who was packing up preparatory to removal, 
* 1 worked in my attic six days from morning till night pick- 
ing up and putting away, and after all that, a casual observer 
would not think anything had been removed so great was 
the accumulation.” But says some one “what would you 
have us do?” If we are to “gather up” we must find a 
place wherein to bestow our goods; we cannot “ 
scatter to the four winds. Right here is the point and it 
hangs upon a familiar text. “There is that scattereth, and 
still increaseth ” ‘Things are most truly saved, when put where 
they will do the most good. Would not John’s cast off garments 
do somebody or a number of somebodys more good to wear, 
than to be kept year after year as a premium for moths and 
buffalo bugs in your house? What about the partly worn 


gather” to 
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dresses and little shoes and over grown sacks and coats and 
head geer? If housekeepers would make it a rule to look 
over drawers and chests and closets twice a year or during the 
house-cleanings, with an eye single to the needs of that great 
class who have no time or money to make things for them- 
selves, or which could be utilized by a sick mother, whose 
husband works ina mill from morning till night, and who has 
four children under six years of age! there would be a great 
lessoning of trash in our attics, and a great hastening of the 
millenium, 

Io you say, * youdo not know of any such people ?” Be as- 
sured you can find them if you search for them for their “ name 
islegion.” Ask the Home Missionary Society of your church ! 
Ask your pastor, ask your family doctor and his wife. And when 
everything else is gone then remain the rag bags. All honor to 
the rag bags! [ama firm believer in tin peddlers, I regard 
them as moral purifiers. When I see atin peddlers cart, be- 
fore a house which shelters a large family, several times a year, 
I judge that the mistress thereof looks well to her fragments. 
In homes where each lady member spends much time in her 
room, every chamber should have its * catch-all.” Make it of 
ticking and hang it on your closet door. Every clipping, all 
odds and ends of work, bits of useless cloth, and pieces of 
paper should be thrown into it daily and when it is full it 
should be emptied into the family rag bag. 


> > 


The rag-picker who removes these, is a public benefactor, 
even if he does not leave in their places anything larger than 
a lead pencil. One must not expect too much from rag-pickers. 
Let me give the case in point, of a lady who was led to ex- 
pect large things froma disabled hammock. ‘Through suc- 
cessive summers it had served its day and generation 
faithfully till its gaping seams and rents hung in shabby tatters 
like the battered pennons of aused up man-of-war. What was 
to be done with it? It could not be left to disfigure the yard, 
to tug it up the attic stairs, or throw it down the cellar, was 
equally absurd, to burn it would be an offense. At this junc- 
ture the cook announced that the “ frying-pan had given out 
entirely.” An ordinary mind might not be able to trace the 
connection between a hammock and a frying-pan, but my 
friend’s was not an ordinary mind! 

A tin peddler to her supplied the “missing link.” This 
good and faithful servant should still be allowed to hold 
honorable relations with the family, in another form. The 
knight of brooms, and shining tin pans, and rattling pails was 
sent for, and visions of tempting viands, savory smells and 
grateful odors rose before the mind of my friend, as with a 
feeling almost akin to sentiment she unclasped the hammock 
from its fastenings, and handed it over for a final appeal to 
weights and measures, while the cook stood expectantly by, 
in imagination holding aloft a new frying-pan, with several 
shining cups, as accessories. 

* Four cents mum, this hammock is worth just four cents.” 
“To think, said my friend, that I must sacrifice my beloved 
hammock for four cents,” and yet added she pathetically 
“What else could I do with it?” What else, indeed! If any 
of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING can throw any further 
light upon the subject of attic fragments in general, and 
hammocks in particular, [ shall be glad to hear from them. 

—Mrs. Sarah De W. Gamwell. 


Prepared for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
NEVER DO IT. 
Begin a dinner with pie. 
Mistake infamy for fame. 
Give a tramp your summer clothing in winter. 
Let the bottom of your purse or your mind be seen. 


Borrow trouble, as you will find the interest you will have to pay 
for the accommodation to be excessive. 
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RICH RELATIONS. 
ARE THEY A BLEssinc Wrrnour ALLoy? 

» OOR friends are a calamity, per- 
4 haps, but a calamity not without 
its atoning side. Their depend- 
ence gives one a sense not alto- 
gether unpleasant as being of 
importance in the world; of a 
position on a pinnacle, whence 
one looks down, all insensibly, 
but positively upon inferior cre- 
atures below. Now, with rich re- 
lations the positions are reversed, 


and then—ah, one finds it is not 


only more blessed, but far more 
igreeable to give than to receive. There is—Heaven’s bless- 
ng be upon them !—-many a gracious Lady Bountiful and gen 
erous Sir Galahad in this world of ours. But it is no easy 
thing to bestow a gift with so fine an air that the giver may 
seem the favored one, or the act of kindness so slight as not 
to merit recognition. And few, indeed, there are who do it. 


To most rich and generous folk the outcome of their giv- 


ing seems a sense that they buy, body and soul, the friend 
their bounty benefits, and then they look for gratitude for- 
sooth! As though a salesman should expect one to say “ thank 
you kindly,” when one lays down largess in exchange for 


oods. ‘They give, yes, abundantly, as it has been given them. 


But, when they expect in return devotion, absolute and entire : 
villing service, thoughtful care, they should not ask, too, for 
hanks. They give of their own; the recipients of theirs, and 
either side may justly think of gratitude. 

\nother most unpleasant phase in the relations of rich to 
oor, is that they too often bestow without thought or care 
is to whether the gift be appropriate or no. Sometimes a 

vealthy couple will choose one to be their favorite, out of a 

rge and impecunious family ; not to take her absolutely to 
themselves, but to turn her head with luxurious living and 

appropriate dress and, after long visits which unfit her for 
the simple home life, send her back to an essentially false 
sition. She has a vague feeling of shame when she walks 
the elegance unfitting her age beside her plainly dressed 
sisters, and feels a hot flush mount to her cheeks as she sees 
urious eyes note the difference in their attire. Itisa help 

o the parents, perhaps, the gifts which, therefore, she may 
1ot refuse, but I wonder does such a girl feel lady like 
n them ? 

And perhaps it would be as well if rich relations gave poorer 
insmen credit for their own delicacy of taste and feeling. 
(here are women who pack regularly great boxes of half 
vorn clothing for some country cousin, saying, in the act, 
vith a complacent smile of self-approval : 

* This lilac silk will make Mary Jane a handsome Sunday 
lress, and Ethel’s old pink satin can be made over charm- 

igly for little Sally.” 

But suppose Mary Jane is an overworked housekeeper, 
vith heart and hands more than full, and purse proportionately 

mpty? If this were not so, would she need help? If this is 
he case does she need that sort of help? Why should not the 
ich, idle woman make all needed alterations in the garments, 
saving the poor busy one a dressmaker’s bill, or many over- 
iours of work? And when the dresses are ready for wearing, 
there are ten chances to one that Mary Jane is sallow and 
worn, where her cousin is all pink and pearl, and the lilac silk 
s an eyesore to her and hers, the time it lasts; while Sally 
yoes among her plainly clad playmates, looking to her mother 
and perhzps to herself, for children sometimes have a little 
sense), like an absurd jackdaw in her borrowed plumes. 


Withal, the re-made garments are not new ones for sight 
or wearing. It is a cheap philanthropy, this “old clo’s” 
giving, as to the beggar at the door, and entails new dresses 
to the bestowers, in the stead of those which have outlived 
usefulness, beauty, or preference ; but is it true benevolence ? 

Rich relations are far from being in any way an unmixed 
blessing. I remember now, with amusement. a conversation 
between two women thus encumbered. 

* My brother,” said the first, “lives on forty thousand dol- 
lars a year, and because he has helped my husband to establish 
himself in business, thinks he must direct all our affairs hence- 
forth; and thinks, too, that we, with twice his family, live reck- 
lessly, because we spent between two and three thousand 
dollars this last year.” 

“I know what that is,” said the second, “and how having 
rich relations in the same town with you, keeps you always in 
a state of pinpricks. Everything you have looks mean and 
shabby, in comparison with their establishment. Your chil 
dren tease for toys and trinkets like their cousins’, and even 
your husband wonders sometimes why you cannot dress to 
look like your sister: she ina French costume, and you in one 
that you have wasted the wee sma’ hours to make: just as all 
your friends wonder why the difference is so wide between 
the two families.” 

“And,” added the first, “the rich relations imagine their 
patronage to be kindness, and that they are showing a be 
coming interest, when they are simply intrusive and imper- 
tinent. O, the air with which their costly robes trail across 
your ingrain carpet, and the lofty manner in which they touch 
your handicraft and say: ‘I don’t see why you should waste 
time and eyesight over this work. You can buy the very 
thing at Lord & ‘Taylor's for twenty dollars.’ 

*Or,” chimed in the second, “*I don’t want to find fault 
with you, Louisa, but I must say you seem extravagant. 
Those shoes I gave Mary were fur dest and here she is wear- 
ing them to school. Do you know what they cost?’ You 
feel insulted, and you want to say so, but she is your sister, 
and—yes! and her husband is your husband's wealthy friend; 
what can you do?” 

“That has often been my cry,” said the other. “ You feel, 
sometimes, that you had rather beg bread from door to door 
than receive such favors. But, if you are independent you 
are ungrateful, and—what can you do?” 
lations could have heard them. 


I wish the rich re- 


-Ruth Hall. 
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HAPPY HOMES. 


Calm mountain homes! I view afar 


¥rom height to height, 
Your golden light, 


And each a music-breathing star! 


Full gladly would my heart believe 
But is it so? 
You never know 

The clouded morn, the haunted eve. 


The cottage in the castle sees 
A life supreme : 
The castle’s dream 
Is still the cottage ’mid the trees. 


Or towered stone or wooden walls 
Must ever be 
To sorrow free, 

And many sad, unwelcome calls. 

I look beyond: These mountains vast 
Are steps to rise 
To other skies, 

Where Happy Homes are found at last. 


— Seaton Denoho, 


| 
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WHAT IS GOOD HOUSEKEEPING? 
Wuo WILL Reply? 


.T was a chilly evening in June, and a 
+ bright wood fire blazed upon the 

4 hearth in Mrs. Oudinot’s p wlor, while 
around the center table were grouped 
Mi the family, consisting of Mr. Oudinot 
h. and theirson Maurice, with two neigh 
Bx bors—Miss Perry and Mr. Colton, who 
if had called in to pay a neighborly visit, 
and discuss the current news of the 
day, found in the numerous newspa 
pers and pamphlets which covered the 
table. Living in a small country vil- 


— —_ lage, they were forced to seek enter- 
tainment from abroad. Among these latter were several 
numbers which had been issued of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as 
yet young in years, but, already possessing a strong hold upon 
the affections of the wise housekeepers who had read its 
pages, sparkling with good advice to those who were not con- 
versant with the secrets of that most practical and desirable 
science, 


*Goop HousEKEEPING ! exclaimed Mr. Colton, as he took 
up the magazine. “ Ah! this is something comparatively new 
in the world and worth all your Zushion Magazines and Art 
Worlds. et cetera, eteetera. Give the young women of the day 
practical knowledge of housekeeping, and we shall not hear of 
so many unhappy marriages, and divorces, and the lawyers will 
not fill their pockets from the proceeds of such wretched law 
cases. Now, my wife could give them excellent lessons in house- 
keeping, for she excels in all its branches. Learned it when 
a girl, and has improved every year since we were married. 
She is not a talking, writing woman to be sure, but has great 
executive ability, and not a cent’s worth of anything is wasted 
in our house; and she has full permission to do as she pleases 
and to give away all she likes, because I can trust her.” 

Mrs. Oudinot and Miss Perry endorsed this praise of Mrs. 
Colton, and the former said : 

“ Ves, we will fully agree to all you have said about your wife's 
abilities in the science of housekeeping, and will allow that 
she is an adept in the art, and can make the best of bread, 
cook meats to perfection, make pastry flaky as the new fallen 
snow and keep her house as neat as wax, spick-span clean, 
and always look as if she had just come out of a band box. 
Very few women like her. * 
were not attained in a few years. 


But all these accomplishments 
It takes time to develop 
such talents, and to teach a woman to do all the needful work 
of a household of three in this most perfect manner, with one 
small pair of hands, is the work of half a century. She rises 
early in the morning, as the Bible tells us the good wife should 
do, and she works intelligently all day long, yet finds plenty 
of time to read all the pamphlets in the magazine club, to 
make your and her son’s shirts, and, also to do all the need- 
ful sewing and mending for herself and the household, be- 
sides the weekly washing and ironing, and is always ready to 
visit those who are ill and suffering, and to contribute to their 
needs, while every Saturday she carries a loaf of bread and 
other eatables to a poor widow in her neighborhood. Now 
that is what I call good housekeeping, Mr. Colton, the best 
of housekeeping.” (Can any one give a better definition of it ?) 

“It seems to me,” said Miss Perry, “that the race of such 
housekeepers is almost extinct, and I don’t know but what 
the present generation should be rather thankful that it is, 
because their wonderful deeds place the rest of us, women, 
so far in the back ground. Like the ancient dodo, soon only 


* This is no fancy sketch, but a pen picture from life. 
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their bones, (4 ¢. memories), will remain to tell us what won- 
derful beings they were in the nineteenth century.” 

* Such housekeepers are born, like the poets,” said Mr. 
Oudinot, “and as you possess such a rara avis, Mr. Colton, 
don’t flaunt your good luck in other people’s faces. It 
takes all kinds of men and women to make a world, and 
without a large share of executive ability the aptitude to plan 
and arrange affairs, and to execute them expeditiously, and 
neatly, your wife could not be the housekeeper, that she is— 
it is born in her—you know, and you cannot deny that you 
try her patience occasionally, because your ways are not 
hke her ways, but you reap the benefit of her talents daily, 
and I trust are thankful for all you receive. Such a wife is 
a fortune to any man, and few there be who find them, But 
while you ‘count your marcies’ like Sam Lawson of ‘Old 
‘Town Folks,’ don’t be hard on the rest of us, poor fellowmen 
critters, who must do the best we can with what the Lord has 
viven us,” and he bowed to his wife with a little grimace of fun. 

“That is a decided compliment to me,” exclaimed Mrs, Ou 
dinot, * and I shall take up the cudgels for my side. Because 
[ was not born with an iron hinge in my spine and was not 
trained from childhood to do housework—-wash, iron, bake, 
and roast, and boil and broil, sweep and dust, and make beds, 
etc.. am | to sit down here and bear such flings? I trow not. 
And let me tell you good sir and maiden fair that she who 
can manage maid servants, be they Celtic, ‘Teutonic, or of 
American origin and control her temper, and not give way to 
a fit of nerves is worthy of your homage. So commence at 
once to bestow it upon your humble servant, who, with but 
few: natural abilities, but many cultured ones, so manages 
her household that they are all well-fed, well-clothed and 
well-roomed, and never dare to cast aspersions upon her, be 
cause, it is not all the work of her own hands, forsooth !” 

Her audience laughed heartily, and Mr. Colton clapped his 
hands and cried, “bravo! bravo! three cheers for the lady 
who can so well defend her situation,” while her husband 
said, “Trust, mother to hold the fort of her own opinions 
against any opposers ; no one could batter down her entrencn 
ments with shot or shell. Yes, [ll allow that you are a goo I 
commander and can train your forces to execute your orders 
well, when you are lucky enough to obtain good material to 


work with, but if the stuff is bad, even, you cannot make | 
bloom forth into perfect work.” 
“There lies the trouble,” said Miss Perry, “Goon Housr 
KEEPING will be joyfully heralded in many households which 
are made miserable by bad housekeeping, but can it work a 
miracle, and give us good workmen to do our bidding?” 

“ Eternal vigilance is a favorite phrase of mine,” said Mrs. 
Ondinot, “for without its aid there can be no good house 
keeping. “Ihe eye of the mistress makes a good servant,’ is 
a trite but true maxim. Every department of the household 
must be daily visited by the mistress, and her eyes must pee! 
into every crack and crevice if she would be well served. 
Had I the physical strength which Mrs. Colton possesses, I 
should be much better served by being my own servant; but, 
our foremothers worked so hard that their descendants often 
lack strong physiques, are born without hinges in the spine, 
and are not trained to exert their muscles in childhood, but 
are kept at school too many years without enough exercise. 
It is thus I account for my physical infirmities, and to pay fot 
them I must exert a constant superintendence over my house 
hold—be on the alert all the time. Every morning while my 
servant is clearing the breakfast table, | visit the pantry and 
look into the bread box, and see what vechauff’s or warmed 
over relishes can be made out of the remnants of yesterday > 
dishes, I must also see that the refrigerator is duly attende 
to, and is washed out twice a week in summer time with very 

| hot water and saleratus; I must then look into the chin. 
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closet and see that the silver, glass and china are properly 
washed, and kept in their places. All these things must come 

under the mistress’s eyes, daily, if she would have a well regu 
ited household without waste. ‘Wicked waste makes woeful 
want,” is an aphorism that my grandmother taught me, and 
‘very girl should learn its application, and every housekeeper 
ear it in remembrance.” 

* Why not have it printed in floral letters for a wall-motto, 
other?” said Maurice, “then you could present it to all 
your friends for a Christmas gift.” 

* A good idea,” said Miss Perry, “I'll second the motion 
ind claim the first copy.” 

“Where lies the fault of the present faulty housekeeping ?” 
isked Mr. Oudinot. 

“Whoever will solve that question will confer a greater 
eon upon mankind than he who solves the mystery of the 
Pyramids, for the happiness of families are wholly dependent 
ipon the management of the home. Good mothers make 
xood daughters, I fully believe, and also, that good daughters 
nake good wives; yet, it does not always follow that good 
vives are the best of housekeepers. \\ hy not ? That is the 
juestion | would ask.” 

“And it is also said,” exclaimed Miss Perry, “that good 
nothers make good husbands, ¢. ¢. they train their sons to be 
vell-bred, dutiful and respectful, also considerate and kind, 
nd thoughtful for their mother and sisters’ comfort, and wezey 
illow them to tyrannize over women 
erved or servants. 


be the y ric h or poor, 
Now, I am looking for such a man but 
tind the search a most difficult one. Good mothers are said 


to be most 


abundant, where are the good sons? Oh! echo, 
tell me where ?”’ 
‘Here! here! here!” cried Maurice Oudinot. “o 
or me, Miss Perry, and I'll repay your careful sear 
levotion of a life time.” 
“Alas! alas! dear child!” cried Miss Perry, “ Holy Writ 
orbids that a man should marry his grandmother and I am 


nearly old enough to be yours. But when the time comes 


1 
let me make the selection for you, and then you will 
verfection a girl can attain to.” 


* Revenons nous moutons,” said Mrs. Ondinot. “ my husband 


see what 


an end to my exhortations upon good housekeeping by 
ersiflage, so again I ask: What is good houseke eping? Does 
consist, partly, in expending money wisely, and in making 
oth ends meet, or I should say lap over? For I always de- 
ire to have a little left over in my month] 


} 


y accounts on the 
I have the * mate- 
ial aid’ close at hand without calling upon my treasurer, 
Mr. Oudinot. Then at the end of the year I must have some- 

ing saved over with which to meet the expenses of Christ- 
nas od cheer, and the charitable devices of the season. To 


ight side, so if unforeseen expenses arise 


nable me to do this, I keep a close account of every cent 
that is expended in the household. Mr. Oudinot gives me a 
nonthly allowance which every wife should receive. and | 
purchase everything for the household, and keep a cash book 
vherein each expenditure—be it only five cents is recorded, 
then I buy for cash, and purchase things that will keep in 
quantities, such as tea, coffee, sugar, starch, etc., and know 
vactly, how long such a number of pounds of each article will 
last, provided there is not extra company. If I am forced to 
change servants from their incapacity or marrying, I inform 
1 new one that I know just how long my stores should last— 
flour, oatmeal, sugar, teas, coffees, and I shall therefore know 
if any are wasted. I take care not to say “stolen” because I 
will always ‘deem all true that truly seem.’ Thus warned a 
servant will not care to pilfer from me. But you, Mr. Colton, 
need not resort to any such means. With your method of 
housekeeping, not a scrap is wasted.” 


“No, we ‘waste not and want not,’” replied Mr. Colton, 


“and I should almost incline to answer your question on that 
line and say: good housekeeping is that, wherein nothing is 
wasted, for the waste of the present day among households 
is truly a fearful thing. Many a man is forced to see his hard 
earnings thrown away upon the garbage heap. The swill tubs 
of numerous families would solve the problem of their poverty. 
Solomon tells us ‘the poverty of the poor is their undoing.’ 
[ should revise that version and make it read ‘the wasteful- 
ness of the poor is their undoing,’ and not only among foreign 
families is the waste of good material found, hut we. Amer- 
icans, throw away, daily, enough to feed an army of beggars. 
I don’t believe in street begging: I think its effects very in- 
jurious upon the beggars, but I hate to see half slices of bread, 
good bits of meat and vegetables floating in a mess of greasy 
dish water, all spoiled.” 

“Then from all this wicked waste comes sickness in all its 
manifold forms, and death follows in its train,” said Mr. Ou- 
dinot. “ Yes, wastefulness is a crying sin, in our midst, and 
the apostles who preach in favor of good housekeeping must 
harp continually upon that point: yet, I could not say that 
good housekeeping hinged upon that point, exactly. It has 
so many hinges to turn upon, that I could hardly mention 
them all, without a great deal of thought upon the subject. 
A man to | 


ye successful in business must keep his eyes open 
upon every side, and weigh his chances with due deliberation, 
and a woman to become a good housekeeper must practice as 
my wife says, ‘eternal vigilance,’ and must keep her eyes open 
wide, and superintend every department of the house. from 
attic to cellar, if she would gain the high distinction of being 
a good housekeeper, that greatest of qualifications for a wife. 
But Colton, you and [are very well situated in that particular; 
perhaps other folks may not think so, but if you are satisfied, 
who cares what others say? not I. Here is Miss Perry seek- 
ing for a paragon like ourselves; who can tell where she can 
find him, as our brothers are all well mated. But, we will 
join in her search, and try to find the one man in all this world, 
best suited to her talents, but unless one of us is so unfor- 
tunate as to loose his rare housekeeper, and in due season de- 
sires another, I fear our labors will be in vain, and 
\ll this nonsensical talk,” exclaimed Mrs. Oudinot., “ fails 
to answer the question under consideration. 1 say that ‘ Men 
may weep and women may work,’ slightly altering Tennyson's 
line, but who has the grace and understanding to make reply?” 
“Not I! not I! not I!” 
“Can any of our readers solve the vexed question ?” 
-Mrs. S. O. Johnson. 


exclaim they all. 
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FROST FANCIES. 
With dainty pencil silver-tipped and fine, 
In night’s still hours was traced upon the glass 
A picture fair; as if an elf did pass, 
And lingering, drew with many a dash and line 
The lovely fancies that before me shine. 


Or else perchance with wave of magic wand 
He brought from far the straight and towering pine; 
Ile caught and looped the graceful clinging vine 
About the palm tree tall from tropic land; 
And scattered weed and shell from ocean’s strand. 


He conjured fields and woods from summers past ; 
The May-flower shy with flushes o'er its white; 
The clover pink, and gold-eyed daises bright ; 

They all are here in wild abandon massed, 

Pale wreaths of blossoms far too frail to last. 


And when these phantoms light came floating by, 
He deftly fastened them upon the pane, 
With skill to which no mortal can attain. 

Alas! that with the sun ascending high 

They fade away ; in warmth and brightness die! 


—Srene Hunt. 
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CARE OF CHILDREN. 
If. 

FROM THE THIRD TO THE SIXTH YEAR. 

F mothers could only realize what a critical 
period their children are passing through 
from the third to the sixth year, they would 
exercise more than ordinary care during 
that time. Notonly physically but mentally 
and morally are they undergoing a change ; 
achange for better or worse, according to 
the care and attention they receive from 
their mothers and fathers. A father is no 
more exempt from certain duties towards 
his offspring than the mother. He should 
always bear in mind that his assistance in 


the control of the children is of more value 
to his tired wife than the presentation to her, of a costly gift. 
It is at this time that children begin to notice papa’s and 
mamma's bearing towards one another; let this always be 
one of perfect courtesy and respect. Nothing so quickly 
destroys respect for parents as constant bickering in the 
presence of their children. ‘The first thing a child should be 
taught is respect for his parents and elders; affection comes 
naturally with most children and is the most valuable aid in 
gaining control of their actions: next to that is respect, 
without it very little can be accomplished for the child's 
welfare. Parents should bear this in mind that children lose 
respect very soon upon hearing them disagree ; using bitter 
cutting words to each other. This is inflicting the first actual 
pain these baby hearts have been called upon to bear. In 
the presence of this the child experiences conflicting emo- 
tions, which ends in pity for one parent and contempt for the 
other. © parent, pause, consider before you lose this hold 
on the little being who has heretofore considered you pertect. 
Let there be unanimity of purpose in act, word and deed 
before these little creatures, who are so susceptible to every 
new impression, if you would preserve their love and respect. 

Where there are both boys and girls in the family, let it be 
early understood that there is a certain amount of ‘deference 
due the girls from the boys, this has a refining influence upon 
the boys. An excellent way with boys is to teach them that 
they are the natural protectors of their sisters. To sum it all 
up, increase the affection naturally existing between them, 
in every way possible. Reprove them for rudeness to one 
another, remembering at the same time that they learn more 
from example than in any other way. 

Never laugh at pert speeches made by achild. Most persons 
desire their children to be considered brighter than others. In 
consequence, as soon as the innocent little things can lisp afew 
words, they are worked with and harassed, until in a parrot- 
like way, they commit to memory nursery rhymes, the alpha- 
bet, etc., which they are called upon to repeat before strangers 
until they become either bold in manner or painfully shy. 

Never repulse a child who is of an inquiring turn of mind 
answer him truthfully and as accurately as you can. It 
should be remembered that children are learning something, 
new to them, every hour of the day. See to it that what is 
acquired is of the purest and best. 

*O, child! O new-born denizen 

Of life’s great city! on thy head 

The glory of the morn is shed, 

Like a celestial benison! 

Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 

Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future’s undiscovered land.” 


A great deal has been said and written on the subject of 


punishment for children. Parents should determine the 
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mode of punishment for their children, being governed and 
guided altogether by the disposition of the child. When the 
child is the possessor of a nervous, excitable disposition, 
gentle means are those to be used in that case. One parent 
should never interfere when the other undertakes to punish 
their child; the result is always bad, giving the child the 
mastery in the end, and the consciousness that when pun- 
ished again he can appeal to the other parent and thus escape 
what he fully deserves. ‘Teach childyen to have proper re- 
spect for their parents and the miserable mode of punish- 
ment by whipping will not have to be resorted to. If you 
enter into a controversy with-your child, be determined, be 
the conqueror! Equally also if you have mistakenly asserted 
yourself, finding yourself wrong afterward, rectify the mis- 
take, do not continue to maintain that you are right, or you 
will lose that child's respect. 

From the time a child is old enough to sit at the table, 
teach him the proper use of the knife, fork and spoon. Never 
allow a child to lean upon the table, habits such as that will 
accompany him all through life. He should be taught to 
wait patiently until his elders are served. It is very import- 
ant to carefully observe these minor points. By proper 
training in the beginning parents are saved annoyance and 
mortification in the future, 

At this age children should be dieted as carefully as when 
they were infants. By this it is not meant that their diet 
should consist solely of milk; by no means, but do not fall 
into the error so widely prevalent, that children having ob- 
tained their teeth are capable of digesting all manner of food. 
This is the chief cause of destruction of life in children be- 
tween three and six years of age. Their stomachs being 
totally unfitted for the rich food they are allowed to eat. 
Potatoes, meat, rice, oatmeal, brown bread, ripe fruit and as 
much milk as they can drink, is the proper diet for children 
of that age. 

Until the age of six years has been attained, children 
should take a nap in the afternoon. ‘he mother should in- 
sist upon this, it proves a relief to her and is of benefit to the 
child. It is very important that children should retire early 
in the evening; they require the full twelve hours’ rest to re- 


cruit afterthe activities of the previous day. 

Some parents take especial delight in arraying their chil- 
dren, particularly the girls, in jewelry. This is in wretched 
taste. It detracts from the innocence of children, which is 
its chief charm. Jewelry is out of place when associated 
with children and the wearing of rings causes the proper 
shape of the fingers to be destroyed. 

Cleanliness is the most attractive jewel a child can wear. 
A bath of tepid water, just before retiring at night, not con- 
tinued longer than ten minutes, is beneficial and a daily ne- 
cessity to every ¢ hild. 

It is the duty of every mother to carefully attend to clean- 
ing the teeth and nails of her children until they are old 
enough to attend to the matter for themselves. If every day 
after bathing, the flesh drawn back from the nails, a perfectly 
shaped finger nail will be the result. The beauty of a child 
depends greatly on attention to these details. With proper 
attention given to his health, manners and cleanly habits, 
every child can be made attractive. There is no reason why 
they should not be made so. 

**Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ?”’ 


—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 
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TWELVE SORTS OF CAKE. 
EASILY AND EXPEDITIOUSLY PREPARED. 

F we only have cake and coffee we must 
have a nice variety and plenty of it, to 
fill up the table ; we cannot raise flowers 
enough for anything except the center 
of the table with a few wreaths around, 
ferns are just open and there are plenty 
of those. 


So said “sister” in family 
council as to ways and means for a 
birthday party in our country home 
where everything must be home-made 
and people expect to sit down and make 
a square meal at a party, not merely 
taste of two or three pic ces of cake, so 
we decided to have twelve sorts of cake 
ind had them good too, ‘The birthday cake, especial favorite 
f the one to be honored, was lady cake—flanked by loaves 
if sponge, marble and cup cake neatly iced with white, boiled 
cing. Then the layer cakes—chocolate, cocoanut, lemon 
spice, ribbon, cream, fig, and jelly. 

Lady Cake. 

We took two cupfuls fine white sugar, one cupful butter and 
beat it toa cream. Add one cupful sweet milk and three cupfuls 
four with two spoonfuls Royal baking-powder, or three of any 
other sort, flavor with almond and then add the well whipped 
whites of five eggs, bake in a tin form 40 minutes, saving out 
enough for one tin for a layer of the ribbon cake. 

Chocolate Cake. 

Two cupfuls sugar and five yolks of egg, two large spoonfuls but. 
ter, beat smooth; add two cupfuls sour cream or one each, cream 
ind milk; then sift into it five scant cupfuls of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls soda, four teaspoonfuls cream of tartar and beat smooth: flavor 
with vanilla and bake in six layers; when cool, ice three of them 
with chocolate icing between and outside, and spread three with a 
paste of finely chopped figs stewed and beaten smooth with fine 
sugar, between them—sifting sugar over the top. 

Berwick Sponge Cake. 

Beat six eggs, (two minutes,) add three cupfuls sugar (beat five 
minutes) add two cupfuls flour with two teaspoonfuls cream tartar 
sifted in it; (beat one minute) add one cupful cold water with one 
teaspoonful soda dissolved in it, beat one minute, add the juice of 
half a lemon or two tablespoonfuls good vinegar, then two cupfuls 
ff sifted flour; bake in a tin to match lady cake, leaving enough 
for three layers spread with tart jelly for jelly cake. 

Cup Cake. 

Two eggs, two cupfuls sugar, one-half cupful butter, beat smooth. 
idd two scant cupfuls rich milk and five cupfuls of flour with four 
teaspoonfuls baking-powder, flavor with lemon and pour half of it 
into a square loaf tin; have three tablespoonfuls of melted choco- 
late ready and stir it in streaks through the remaining batter; pour 
nto a corresponding form and bake slowly 30 minutes for marble 
cake. 

Cocoanut Cake. 

Repeat receipt for cup cake and bake in six layers; ice two of 
these with white icing, sprinkling prepared cocoanut thickly be- 
tween and outside. Make a lemon sauce by stirring one cupful 
sugar, one tablespoonful butter, pulp and juice of one lemon to- 
gether; let it melt, then add three beaten eggs and stir till it boils 
ind thickens then spread between three of the layers of cake and 
sift sugar over the top; save one layer for ribbon cake. 

Spice Cake. 

Beat two cupfuls brown sugar, one-half cupful butter, yolks of 
four eggs and whites of two (save two whites to ice) till smooth: 
idd one-half cup sour milk, one nutmeg grated, two teaspoonfuls 
ground cloves, one teaspoonful ground cinnamon and two cups of 
flour in which sift one teaspoonful soda. Bake in three layers and 
ice with white icing between and outside. 

Cream Cake. 

Kepeat receipt for chocolate cake, saving whites of eggs for 

icing, in separate saucers. Bake in five layers, stirring a table- 
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spoonful of melted chocolate into the last batter for one or two 
layers. When cold, take a cup of very rich sweet cream. beat it 
with a Dover egg-beater, sweeten and flavor, spread between and 
outside thickly of two of the layers, using one yellow layer, one 
with chocolate in and the white one reserved from lady cake to 
spread with icing for ribbon cake. 

Boiled Icing. 

To each white of egg take one cupful white sugar and four table- 
spoonfuls hot water, boil till it candies dropped in cold water, 
usually about five minutes, then pour very slowly into the white of 
egg, which has been whipped to a foam, beating very fast till it 
cools, then spread very fast or it will get too cold and stiff. For 
chocolate icing we melt about three tablespoonfuls shaved choco- 
late and stir it into the same icing, spreading while warm. One 
egg will ice a cake; we beat two at a time usually. 

—Rosamond F. 
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MOTHER'S BAKED BEANS 
AND SOME OTHER OLD-FASHIONED DISHES. 

Ever since my marriage I have heard regularly once a 
week, * You ought to eat some of mother’s baked beans.” | 
have interviewed the lady in question several times, but have 
met with little information. Like the celebrated artist who 
was asked how he mixed his paints, and answered. “ With 
brains,” mother always gave her receipt with, * You use your 
judgment.” | determined to find out jus? how, so I spent a 
week at her house and watched the whole process. This is 
the result: 

Mother’s Baked Beans, 

Take one quart of white pea beans; pick them over carefully, 
and soak them over night. In the morning, put them on the dack 
of the stove, in an iron kettle, and cover them with boiling water. 
After they have parboiled for half an hour, take up a spoonful and 
dlow on them; if the skin separates easily they are done. Put 
them in a colander, and pour a dipperful of cold water thro’ them. 
Take a deep earthern bean pot holding two quarts; put in some of 
the beans, then half a pound of salt pork,—*a streak of fat anda 
streak of lean” (the pork must be washed with warm water, and 
gashed across the top)—then fill up with beans. Take one tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of mustard, and two teaspoon- 
fuls of molasses; dissolve in hot water and pour over the beans; 
then fill the pot with hot water. They #zs¢ bake six hours, and as 
much longer as you please. Whenever the water cooks away, fill 
the pot again, until nearly done, then let the water cook away. 

I will also give you mother’s receipt for Indian Pudding. 
Mother's Indian Pudding. 

Take two quarts of milk, one cupful of yellow Indian meal, and 
half a cupful of molasses. Take out one cupful of milk, and put 
the rest of the ingredients on to boil. As soon as they have 
thickened, put in a deep, earthern pudding dish, which has been 
well buttered; pour in the cupful of cold milk. Lake slowly five 
hours. 

An old receipt for apple sauce is also delicious. 
Old-Fashioned Apple Sauce. 

Fill the same deep pudding dish with chopped apples; put in 
two cups of sugar and one cup of water. Bake slowly two or three 
hours. They will be a “deep red brown,” and very nice. 

Sour Milk Cheese. 

Four quarts of sour milk, set on the back of the stove till the 
whey separates; then pour into a bag of cheese cloth. Hang up 
the bag and let the whey drop out: ever squeeze it, as the cheese 
will be tough if you do. Add to the curds a cupful of sweet cream, 
a tablespoonful of butter, and one teaspoonful of salt. Mix 
thoroughly, and form into balls. Handle the balls carefully in 
shaping (much as you handle a croquette) or they will break. This 
cheese is very nice eaten with hot ginger bread, or hot apple pie. 


—C. R. M. 


STATISTICS, more or less accurate, show that John Bull is by no 
means the beef eater that he is cracked up to be. Englishmen eat 
but an average of 45 pounds a year, while the Australians average 
150 pounds, and citizens of the United States 130 pounds. 
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Original in House KEEPING. 


HOW MY EYES WERE OPENED. 


A LirE LEsson LEARNED. 


T sixteen | could paint a rose or 
lily so like the genuine flowers, 
that they themselves might have 
been deceived by my portrayals 
and have taken them for their own 
pretty reflections in a stream or 
mirror. And in music, [ had so 
mastered the intricacies even of 
Beethoven that I played one of 
his sonatas all through at a public 
recital. But I never had swept a 


room in my life, and if any one 


had asked me why eggs were used 
in cooking, I might perhaps have been obtuse enough to an- 
swer, “for sweetening purposes.” And I gloried in my ignor- 
ance, considering it * bliss.” until one day in summer when 
my eyes were opened wider than they ever were before. 
My parents had gone away for a day or two, taking tl 


chambermaid with them, and immediately after their depart 


1c 


ure, the cook went to bed sick. [| was not much disturbed, 
however, as there was plenty of cooked food in the house. 
But about noon when [ was practicing the scales, and my 
fingers were scampering like white mice from one end of the 
piano to the other, a merry laugn interrupted my exertions, 
and turning my head (all bristling with hairpins for evening 
beautifyers) I saw my cousin Charley and two other youths 
from college. . 1 always called Charley my cousin, although 
the relationship was a little indistinct, his elder half-sister 
having married my uncle. 

* Jenny,” he said, * we've come to dinner as hungry as three 
bears.” 

“QO dear!” [ gasped, “there’s no one here but me, and | 
don’t know how to get a dinner. But there’s cold meat and 
bread.” 

“Can't we have a steak, Jenny,” he inquired, “ and baked 
potatoes and coffee? We'll all help.” 

“Well,” [ rejoined, * come into the kitchen, but you'll have 
to make a fire first.” 


“We can do it,” was the merry reply, I 


‘Tom's the philo- 
sopher.” 

* And you’re the——”’ 

* No impertinence,” Charley retorted, ‘* but we'll soon have 
a fire.” 

We did, and getting the potatoes, | was putting them right 
into the oven when my cousin asked in a stage whisper, 
“Jenny, Jenny, arn’t you going to wash them first?” 

My cheeks burned, and taking them to the sink, I gave 
them such a scrubbing as potatoes never received before. 

“Charley,” | whispered, * shall I wash the steak?” 

“If you choose dear,” he answered, “but [ wouldn't ust 
soap. Now where’s the ground coffee ? 

I did not know any more about it than if I had lived in Ju- 
piter or Venus, but the boy’s nose led him right to the spot, 
and soon the coffee was boiling and the steak broiling in an 
appetizing way. I placed the meat upon a dish, and was in- 
tending to leave it thus in * beauty unadorned,” when one of 
my Visitors suggested timidly: ‘* Excuse me, but don’t you 
put a little something on it? Lard, or butter, or something?” 

* Not lard,” Charley interposed, “Great Scott! butter, salt 
and pepper, Jenny, are the usual ingredients.” 

Blushing more furiously than ever, I applied the desired 
articles, and the dinner was really very good. We had a 
merry time,, but when my cousin said good-bye, he added: 
“You're a dear, jolly girl, Jenny, but if | were you, I’d learn 
how to cook, It would look better, don’t you know?” 


Yes, I did know, and I was not silly enough to take offense. 
[ took the hint instead, and so effectually that three months 
afterwards when my adviser came to visit us, I sent the cook 
out of the kitchen, and got the dinner myself unassisted, and 
Charley whispered—but no matter what he whispered. That 
was several years ago, and now he sits opposite to me at the 
table three times a day, and although we have an expensive 
cook, if she happens to be sick or suddenly missing, it does 
not disturb me much, for my husband is almost sure to say: 
And if hus- 
bands in general only realized how inspiriting such remarks 


“QO, Jenny, how good this dinner does taste.” 


are to a wife, perhaps they would make them a little oftener. 

But | never have forgotten how mortified I felt in regard to 
the steak and potatoes, and I advise all girls to learn how to 
cook as soon as they are old enough to take music and paint 
ing lessons. 


-C. HT. Thaver. 
Original in Goo HOUSEKEEPING 


DIETARY ADAPTED TO NEEDS. 


The Hindoo and the Negro both delight in boiling rice and 


butter. Ghee is clarified butter; and the Hindoo, in praising 


anything comestible, couches his highest praise in the 
phrase, “as good as ghee.” On the other hand, the Gauchos 
of the South American pampas live solely on lean beef, and 
water: and Sir Francis Stead has told us what power of en 
durance this diet IVES. 

The Israelites talked of a land of corn and wine, and of oil 


a 
and hone y. lhe Evyptians lived on lentiles; while the Arab 


exists upon dates. ‘The Eskimo and the inhabitants of north 
ern Asia eat huge quantities of fat, and drink oil. This diet 
is a perfect contrast with that of the desert Arab. On the 
burning desert little is required to maintain the body heat, 
and a handful of dates is sufficient for the body needs. On 
the frozen Arctic waters, fat, the strongest fuel food, is re 
quired in considerable quantities to keep the body temper 
ature at a point compatible with life. Cut off from farina 
ceous food, the Eskimo rejoices in the liver of the walrus, 
with its glycogen, or animal starch; but to give.jt a higher 
heating power, he eats it with slices of fat. 

Instinetively man has adapted the dietary to his needs: and 
the Anglo-Saxon, who, on the plains of Bengal, persists in the 
roast beef and ale of Old England, pays the penalty of his 
dietary indiscretion in hepatic trouble. Blindly and darkly, 
then, instinct has guided man in his choice of food, before 
the daylight of organic chemistry came to direct his path 
aright. 

But the palate is not to be dethroned. There are other 
sins that cling to us as well as original sin. The belief in 
meat is ubiquitous with the Anglo-Saxon. No one can be 
strong without meat, it is asserted. “ Many people seem to 
look upon meat almost as though it formed the only food that 
really nourished and supplied what is wanted for work,” says 
Dr. Pavy in his work on Food and Dietetics. ** Undoubtedly 
a greater feeling of satiety is produced by meat than by other 
food. It forms a greater stay to the stomach, but this arises 
from the stomach’s constituting the seat of its digestion, and 
a larger time being occupied before it passes on and leaves 
the organ in an empty condition.” 

The meat fallacy is disproved by the fact that the Sikhs of 
the Punjaub are pulse eaters. The Italian lives almost solely 
on maize and macaroni. The dreaded Iroquois were cultiva 
tors of maize, as well as hunters. The Spaniard munches his 
onion and dips his crust of bread in oil. The Kaffir, like the 
Kirghis, lives mainly on milk; as did the Cymri, when Casi 
invaded Britain. ‘The Brahmin prefers the banana. The 
Hindoo, the Chinese and the Japanese find their chief 


sustenance in rice. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
(Republished by Request.) 
‘*So many things there might have been, 
Had our dear child not died; 
We count them up and call them o’er, 
We weigh the less against the more, 
The joy she never knew or shared, 
Ihe bitter woes forever spared, 
The dangers turned aside,- 
Ileaven’s full security,—and then, 
Perplexed we sigh, all might have been! 


“ We might have seen her sweet checks glow 
With love’s own happy bloom; 

Iler eyes with maiden gladness full, 

Finding the whole world beautiful. 

We might have seen the joyance fail, 

The dear face sadden and grow pale, 
rhe smiles fade into gloom; 

Love’s sun grow dim and sink again, 


l:ither of these it might have been 
We mig 


Of wifehood on her head, 


ht have seen her with the crown 


\ queen of home’s fair sovereignties, 
With little children at her knees; 


Or, broken hearted an 


alone, 
bereft and widowed of her own, 
Mourning beside her dead; 
rhis thing or that, beyond our ken, 
It might have been! it might have been! 
* There is no need of question now— 
No doubts, or risks, or fears; 
Safe folded in the Eternal care, 
Grown fairer each day and more fair, 
With radiance in the clear young eyes 
Which, in cool depths of Paradise, 
Look without stain of tears, 


Reading the Lord’s intent, and then 
Smiling to think what might have been. 
** We too will smile, oh, dearest chil 


Our dull 


souls may not know 

rhe deep things hidden from mortal sense 
Which find thy heavenly confidence ; 
(on this one sure thought can we rest, 
hat God has chosen for thee the best, 

Or else it were not so, 
Ile called thee back to Heaven again, 
because He knew what might have been.” 


DOMESTIC TRIALS. 
‘new an old woman so clever and kind, 
hen things went amiss, she said “ never mind ;”’ 
never was cross, but she always was tired, 
d gave as a reason, that help wasn’t hired. 


e washed and she ironed, she baked and she 
brewed, 
roasted and fried, she broiled and she stewed, 

e swept and she sewed, till her head it did 
whirl, 

d she said in despair, “ I’ve no hired girl,” 


wanted “a rest,’’ and she needed it too, 

r, like elderly ladies, she sometimes felt blue ; 
wanted to enjoy the “loaves and the fishes,” 

d have somebody else wash all the dishes. 


d so she kept waiting and wishing beside, 

at a change would occur, by which she might 
glide 

to regions more blessed than any she knew, 

here she could sit down and have nothing 
to do. 


other old lady, with dignity rose 

comfort her friend by reciting er woes, 

th morning and night she also was tired, 

om trouble she had with help that was hired. 


Goop HouskKEEPING. 


Iler face was all wrinkled, her hair had turned 
gray, 

All caused by the worry she had every day; 

The maid she was saucy and cross as could be, 

The cook was so dumb, so untidy was she. 


rhe tables, which once were so clean and so 
white, 

Were spotted all over, and in a sad plight; 


he door knobs were sti ky, and so were the 


And things went contrary to the old lady’s 


She tried to be patient, and calmly endure 


Those things so annoying, which she could not 


cure; 
found 


Lut she found it was hard, though ever so tired, 


To be so dependent on help that was hired. 


JEANNETTE'’S HAIR. 


Oh, loosen the curls that you wear, Jeannette! 


t 
ur, my pet, 


| to me had no ntier sight 


ywwn hair veiling your shoulders 


It was brown, with a golden gloss, Jeannette, 


It was finer t the silk of floss, my pet 

*Twas a thing to be braided and jeweled and 
kissed,— 

Iwas tl eliest hai the world, my pet. 

My arm was the arm of a clown, Jeannette, 

It was sinewy, bristled and brown, my pet, 

But warmly and softly it 1 d to caress 

Your round white neck and your wealth of tress, 

Your beautiful plenty of hair, my pet 

Your eyes had a swimming glory, Jeannette, 

Revealing the old, dear story, my pet; 


hastened tinge of the 


When the trout leaps quickest to snap the fly, 
} r } 
I 


golden hair. 


Your lips—but I have no words, Jeannette, 
They were fresh as the twitter of birds, my p 
i | the roses are wet 


And they suited your gold brown hair, my pet. 


Oh, you tangled my life in your hair, Jeannette 


= 


snare, my pet, 


But so gentle the bondage, my soul did 


implore 


The right to continue your slave evermore, 
g 


With my fingers inmeshed in your hair, my pet. 


Thus ever I dream what you were, Jeannette, 
With your lips and your eyes and your hair, my 
pet. 
In the darkness of desolate years I moan, 
And my tears fall bitterly ever the stone 
That covers your golden hair, my pet. 
Miles Reilley. 


UNFINISHED STILL. 
A baby boot and a skein of wool, 
Faded and soiled and soft; 
Odd things, you say, and no doubt you’re right, 
Round a seaman’s neck, this stormy night, 
Up in the yards aloft. 


Most like it’s folly; but, mate, look here, 
When first I went to sea, 

A woman stood on yon far off strand, 

With a weddieg ring on the small, soft hand 
Which clung so close to me. 


My wife—God bless her! The day before, 
She sat beside my foot, 

And the sunlight kissed her yellow hair, 

And the dainty fingers, deft and fair, 


Knitted a baby’s boot. 


The voyage was over, I came ashore, 
What, think you, found I there ? 
A grave the daisies had sprinkled white, 
A cottage empty and dark as night, 
And this beside the chair. 
rhe little boot, twas unfinished still ; 


but the knitter had gone away to rest, 


tangled skein lay near; 


With the babe asl ep on her quiet breast, 
Town in the churchyard drear. 


Unidentified. 


LEARN TO KEEP HOUSE. 


seautiful maidens—aye, nature’s fair queens 


Some in your twenties and some in your teens- 
Seeking accomplishments worthy your aim, 
Strivi 


ig for learning, thirsting for fame, 
Taking such pains with the style of your hair, 
Keeping your lily complexion so faiz, 

Miss not this item, all your gay lives— 

Learn to keep house, you may one day be wives 
Learn to keep house. 


Now your Adonis loves sweet moonlight walks, 


| kisses, and nice little talks. 
Then, as plain Charley, with his burden of care, 


Handclasps 


He must subsist on more nourishing fare; 

He will come home, at the set of the sun, 

Heartsick and weary, his working day done, 

Thence let his slippered feet ne’er wish to roam 

Learn to keep house that you may keep home, 
Learn to keep house. 


First in his eyes will be children and wife— 
Joy of his joy and life of his life ; 
Next to his bright dwelling, his table, his meals, 
Shrink not at what my pen trembling reveals, 


Maid 
kK 


ns romanti 


, the truth must be told, 


nowledge is better than silver and gold, 


hen be prepared in the springtime of health 
Learn to keep house, though surrounded by 
wealth, 

Learn to keep house. 


Unidentified. 


GRANDPA’S PET. 
A bundle of sweetness, rolled up in blue, 
A round, 
Two wee chubby hands that came peeping 


through, 


curly head that was golden, 


And ne’er one thing could be holden. 
Such a lump of fun as eyes never met, [pet. 
And the whole went by the name of grandpa’s 


He’s up in the morning when daylight breaks, 
And every one knows all about it; 

The day begins just when Roger awakes, 
And none are so hardy as doubt it. 

An autocrat he, 


All must bow to the reign of grandpa’s pet. 
g 


whose wish must be met, 


Does he want a crown? he’ll have grandpa’s hat, 
The coal-scuttle serves him to fish in; 
When he chooses to ride, he’ll ride the cat, 
Anc pussy must bend in submission. 
He cannot do wrong—he never did yet— 
Why, the whole world was made just for grand- 
pa’s pet. 


When he makes a crow’s nest of grandpa’s wig, 

Then the old man is ready to kiss him; 
He draws his snuff-box about fora gig, [him! 
And the worst word that’s said is, God bless 
ll clocks in the house to his time are set— 


S pet. 


Well, there’s nobody there but grandpa 


What pity we cannot be always young, 
And rule like a king in his glory; 
What pity that time, with his iron tongue, 
Must change the sweet tune of life’s story. 
\las! that we lose in flurry and fret 
The dream of the time we were grandpa’s pet. 
—William Lyle. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 
[/n this corner we propose to haz z 
correspondents, in passing matters of house 


sant gossip with our readers and 


and that it may b¢ 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goopv HousEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 59. 
FOR ONE PIE. 
Editer of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one please tell me just how to make good, {1 
for ove pie? Alsoa mixture for layer cake other than corn starch 


+ 


aky crust 


or whipped cream? and how to make muffins with baking powder? 
WESTCHESTER, N. Y. A SUBSCRIBER, 


Inquiry No. 60. 
CROCHETING AND CAKE. 

Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one in Goop HOUSEKEEPING please give directions 
for crocheting a hood for a girl eight years old? 

I would also like some one to tell me how to remove a cake from 
the tin without having it crack, break, or fall? If I put paper in 
the bottom, in removing it a part of the cake is taken with i 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. DaAIsy FIELD. 


MACAROONS, ETC. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

*R,” who makes Inquiry No. 52 in Goop HousEKEEPING No. 
38, is referred to Chapter XXNXV. of “ Ten Dollars Enough” 
both macaroons and bouillon. Vermicelli soup is bo 
vermicelli sprinkled into it and boiled till tender. 

CATHERINE OWEN. 


HOW IS IT MADE? 
Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING * 

Will you please ask Catherine Owen to inform a reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING how to make the “Almond Paste ” that she speaks 
of so frequently in her recipes? I tried to procure it at one of the 
largest grocery stores in New England, and they did 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 


A SAVING OF TIME. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would suggest to “ Old Housekeeper ” 
cover of each book, just over the Bill of 
recipes in that number, to which she mi 
time, as I think she will find it both conve: 


as I certainly have. 
WARWICK, R. I. 


CANDIED CITRON. 
Editor of Good ILOUSEKEEPIN( 

In response to “S. M.,” Inquiry No. 51, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
No. 38, I beg to say that citron can be candied in the same way as 
lemon peel, but it would only have such flavor as may be given to 
it in boiling, and would be entirely different from the citron of 
commerce, which is made from the rind of a fruit of the lemon 


species. CATHERINE OWEN 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In a recent number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING a request was 
made as to the author of the poem, entitled “ The Adopted Child,” 
beginning, 

“Why wouldst thou leave me, O gentle child ? 

Thy home on the mountains is bleak and wild.” 
I have not noticed whether the query has been answered, and you 
may ere this have received the information that Mrs. Hemans is 
the author. 

STOCKBRIDGE, MASs. 


Very truly yours, 
JOSEPHINE CANNING. 
SOFT SOAP. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
In answer to Inquiry No. 36, Goon HouseKkrErinG No. 33. | 
send you the following excellent recipe for making Soit Soap: If 
there are any pieces of fat meat wit! the accumulated grease, try 


it out and strain. Put the grease into a strong barrel with equa 
weight of potash (which can be obtained at any druggist’s), add 
pail of boiling water and stir well. Next day add another pail o 
boiling water, and so on adding a pail of boiling water and stirrin: 
thorough] 


y until the soap is of the proper consistency. The stirrin 
will be the hard part for a few days, but is necessary to ensur 
success. The soap must stand for a month or two before using- 
the longer the better. A. 


IS IT INJURIOUS ? 
E-diter of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
In the * Note Book” of your last Goop HouseKEEPING you si 
that tea is injurious if not drank as soon as made. We are vet 


heon, and I woul 


fond of tea made 
like to know if it is injurious, Fr. BH. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
If 


in the morning and iced for lunc 


our correspondent will look again at the paragraph referred t 
ll be seen that GoobD HOUSEKEEPING did not say that “ tea i 


injurious if not drank as soon as drawn,” but that the Boston Recor 
said so, and we hope some of our readers may be able to say wheth« 


tne statement 1s correct, and if so, to what extent “cold tea 


of HOUSEKEEPING. 


KITCHEN ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


ot Goop HOUSEKEEPING as it come 


itulations 


woman's work. With many con 


rl 


your worthy paper, | remain, A faithful subscriber, M. E. A. 


A “SEMI-MONTHLY BOOK OF WISDOM,” 
f Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


tor to any one of my four women servants, an 

h in her department, as to me. S 
The article upon “ Hard Soap” in a recent number attracted n 

by its interesting way of showing how easy a seemingly impract 

cable process could be made. I made the experiment with suc ¢ 

absolute success as to det de me to avoid “soap men” for eve 

more, as will each woman who once does the same. _ I think. aft 


the perfectly pure white soap so easily made, no oth 


can take its place. My friends are all so delighted that I predi 


the failure of local soap trade. But here, may I ask the kir 
author, should not a slig 


ht caution have been added as to the u 


1? By some chance I added but a heaping spoont 


of the potas 
at first, and was thankful it was no more, as even this amou al 
caused the grease to boil up and over, and I do not care to thir 
of the consequences had it been more. Was I wrong in my co1 
prehension of the recipe? If so, I beg for correction. I wish 


might take the space for the hearty t 


1anks we all owe “ Molly oF 
htful semi-monthly book I 
wisdom. 


and all the band who furnish one de 


LOCATION OF WOMAN'S EXCHANGES. se: 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In response to inquiries for “ full address” of “ Exchanges { £5 
Woman’s Work” | give a list of those of which I have sor oe? 
knowledge, and if any one should wish a copy of “rules and reg nes 
lations,” with a view to consigning articles for sale, she will mere a 
have to write her request (enclosing stamp of course) to the a - 
dress as I give it, and by return mail she will receive all necessa g! 
information. 


2. 
3 
4 
A 
it 
“6 
> [ do so enjoy each 
> to me I must add a word to its praise. It is the best magazine o 
bes its kind I ever read, and it ought to be read and studied by ever 
family. It is sad to look upon so many young girls who never s 
q the inside of a kitchen, much less ever help to prepare a dish « 
ie any kind or bake a loaf of bread. What is our duty, as mother , 
pe 2) to-day? Shall we not go with our daughters to the kitchen ar 
mane tis teach them all that we know ourselves about cooking, and als 
teach them that kitchen knowledge is an accomplishment thi 
hundreds would have given all they possess to have known wh 
cae they became heads ot families? I am anxious to hear more abou 
PLAINFIELD, N. J 
bP I cannot express to you half the pleasure I take in your delightf 
z at she write on the ind prac ul magazine. To me it has but one fault,—I would th: 
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I:xchange for Woman’s Work: 329 lifth Avenue, New York, 
1. Y.; 85 N. Charles street, Baltimore, Md.; 311 Westminster 
reet, Providence, R. I.; Richmond Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincin 
iti, O.; New Orleans, L. A. 

Women’s Industrial and Educational Union: 74 Boylston street, 
oston, Mass. 

Union for Good Works: New Bedford, Mass. 

The query of “ A Reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” from Bath, 
. Y., in No. 38, reminds me of an incident which did not occur to 
e at the time I wrote the articles for publication. She speaks of 
king point lace, and asks if there is a demand and could it be 
dat the Exchange. A friend had in her employ a chambermaid 
in En 


girl—who used to employ her leisure moments in 


She one day showed to her mistress a set of collars 
cuffs for a child, the workmanship of which was exceedingly 


> design very beautiful. “I’m sure you could sell those 


xchange, er interested emp! 


yer remarked, “and I'll 
e you a ticket at once, and enter them for you.” She did so, 
1 in a few days the lace was sold for $10, and another set 


dered. I ¢Aink the sale was effected at the New York Ex 


inge. Although I’m not sure as to the A/ace, the fact is exactly 
ea » stated, and I write it for the enco iragement of “ one who 
starting out for herself.” RHODA LANDER. 


THE WOMAN'S EXCHANGE AGAIN. 
fGoop HOusEKEEPIN 


“number of October 16th has been read, some of it re-read, 
ull the rest, is teeming with ¢ vs to make our 
yusekeeping a pleasure. It is with impatience I wait for each 
sue, but just now I] feel as if I cc not \ a ull for ¢ ex 
h ler is to tell us wl S knows al lhe 

\\ lan’s fo is a subject in | n fart 7 
rested. me asks in * Cozy Corner” to be informed * If 
ere is an Exchange for Woman’s Work in Philadelphia.” This, 
), | would like to know. Ihave a clipping before me, taken from 

e Philadelphia Press last April, | hicl 


made by several 


nterprising ladies to establish in that 


ty an Exchange for Woman’s Work. <A bazaar where all kinds 


lain, fancy needle and art work, also pies, cakes, jellies, pickles, 
sh butter, or any other marketable article will find a ready sak 
fair prices, and give encouragement to worthy and self-sustaining 
men. “Further particulars can be had by communicating with 
calling on Mrs. W. A. i 1 street, or Mrs. ] 
rkinson Martin, 1829 N. rea e every Tues 
and Thursday from 12 t 
Cannot we hear from tho ectly on ectly 
ough * Cozy Corner?” change in Brooklyn that 
s ina prosperous condition. One la hrough it has sold enough 
s and canned fruits to educate her children, and another sold 
tteen hundred dollars’ worth of those articles last year. Ten per 
ent. is charged for the selling 


\nother word—a suggestion—for the * Old Housekeeper” who 
ishes you to index each receipt. My way is to have a small blank 

I read Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and those 
eceipts which, after careful readin; 


y 
Ss: 


00k beside me when 
I think will be of most service 
to me, to enclose lightly with pencil in brackets, and jot down the 
ame only of receipt, the number of magazine they are in, and the 
age in my blank book. It only takes a few moments at the time, 
and saves many when you and your cook are hurried. 
ONE OF YOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


COMMENDATION AND CRITICISM 
FROM THE ACCOMPLISHED AUTHOR OF * THE Boston Cook Book.’ 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have been a subscriber to your paper since its first issue. 1 
either take or have access to many other household periodicals, 
but I consider GoobD HOUSEKEEPING the most sensible, practical 
and helpful family magazine I have ever seen. The illustrations 
are apt, suggestive, and in every respect charming. The words of 
wisdom, pithy sayings, etc., are an excellent method of conveying 
instruction. Many of the receipts are practical and reliable. | 
like particularly such sound, sensible ideas as Anna L. Dawes has 
given us in “Delusions and Snares.” There are many other 
writers from whom I am eager to hear often. The Page of Fugi- 


tive Verse has a particular charm for me, for I find many old 
friends among the poems,—some that I culled for my own “ com- 
monplace book” in my school days. In my collection the poem, 
* When Our Ship Comes In,” given in No. 37, is credited to C. T. 
Orne, but I have no other authority for the fact. 

It has been my purpose for a long time to tell you how much I 
prize your paper, but it would take more time than I have to 
enumerate the many features of GooD HOUSEKEEPING that please 


me, and now that I have given you my mite of praise, allow me to 
make one or two criticisms. In some articles containing a great 
many receipts there is a certain indefiniteness, as to amount and 
method, that would be very confusing to a beginner, for, with all 
my experience, I am often sorely puzzled as to the writer’s mean- 
ng. ‘Too many methods or receipts for the same thing are also 
bewildering. Many of my friends and pupils say of such articles, 
‘I cannot make anything by those receipts.” “Glittering gener- 
alities sometimes make a magazit 
but for real help we want plain, minute, definite state- 


ments. When I have read 


e article more entertaining if to 
read merely, 
such articles I have longed for time to 
write a little from my own experience, both practically and in 
teaching, for I know that in special departments I could add a 
word or two that would prove helpful. Please pardon the liberty I 
take in such “plain talking,” but the mag 


y 
> 


izine is so nearly perfect 


that I am jealous of anything that mars it in any way. 


WoLLASTON, MASS. Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 
Prep l for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
TESTED AND FounpD USEFUL. 


Well ventilated bed-rooms will prevent morning headaches and 


ass Ide, 

A simple way of loosening a rusted screw is to apply heat to the 
head of it. 

Tt + 


It the oven is too hot when baking, place a small dish of cold 
water in it. 
Powdered rice, sprinkled upon lint and applied to fresh wounds, 


Will Stop bieedin 


When the burners of lamps become clogged with char, boil them 
in strong soapsuds. 

By using soda water as a wash you can clean ceilings that have 
been smoked by a kerosene lamp 

li you drop soot on the carpet, cover thickly with salt, and it 
may be swept up without blacking the carpet. 


To prevent the juice of pies soaking into the under crust, beat 


the white of an egg and brush the crust with it. 


A few oyster shells mixed with the coal used for a furnace or 


large stove will prevent the accumulation of clinkers. 


g 
\ tallow candle or piece of tallow wri 
laid 


+} il 


pped in tissue paper and 
among furs or other garments will 


prevent the ravages of 
moths. 

To clean brass bird cages use a tablespoonful of salt and a tea- 
cupful of vinegar; beat, and apply with a piece of flannel and rub 
till dry. 

Skim milk and water, with a little bit of glue in it, made scalding 
hot, will restore black crape. If clapped and pulled dry it will look 
as good as new. 

Should plain or embossed leather become partially detached 
from a wood ground, use as cement a mixture of India rubber and 
shellac varnish. 

Mould can be prevented from forming on fruit jellies by pouring 
a little paraffine over the top, which, when cold, will harden to a 
solid cake which can be easily removed when desired. 

A plaster cast which has become soiled may be made as fresh 
and white as when new by spreading starch paste over it witha 
soft brush. The starch dries, and in scaling off brings with it all 
the impurities. 

Paint brushes may be cleaned by putting them into soft soap 
for a day or two, when the paint can be washed out. Care should 
be taken that the soap does not extend up to where the bristles are 
fastened, as it will cause them to fall out. 
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Constance Fennimore Woolson has never written anything ab- 
solutely poor,—it is not likely that she ever will,—yet ‘* East An- 
gels” is hardly what might have been expected from a writer pos- 
sessed of her talents; it is below the standard of her other novels. 
It is lacking in the definiteness of plot that should characterize a 
story of nearly six hundred pages, a story that could perhaps have 
been told in half the number, and yet to thus condense it would be 
to leave out many of the pleasant episodes that give a charm to the 
book. A creature, and a glorious one, has been placed upon a 
pedestal that the public may worship her. ‘This, the public fails 
todo. That Margaret resists the temptation of a divorce, and 
that she and Winthrop decide not to see each other again, rather 
reflects upon their strength of character. Garda’s candor is, to 
say the least, almost a libel on young girlhood of the present cen- 
tury, and her final conquering of temptation in the end, after per- 
sistent dwelling on a morbid and dangerous situation, tends to en- 
list the reader’s sympathy with the temptation rather than the 
victory. 

Many of the chapters are possessed of-an indescribable charm, 
notably Mrs. Carew’s tea-party, Margaret's search for her husband 
in the swamp, Mr. Moore’s rescue of the furniture from the fire, 
and in fact a hundred other little details are inimitably drawn. The 
story as a whole is pleasantly written and one that should not be 
passed by without a careful reading. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price $1.25. 

JO’S BOYS. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s new book, “Jo’s Boys,” a sequel to “ Little 
Men,” will doubtless find as many readers, not ouly among chil- 
dren, but among those of more advanced years, as have any of her 
former productions. The same haphazard style characterizes the 
story. but, style or no style, there is no doubt but that the author's 
popularity will be largely increased by this pleasant and innocent 
tale. With this volume are dismissed the child-characters of 
“Little Men.” Their fortunes as marriageable young men and 
maidens are here discussed, and the conventional conclusions de- 
scribed and indicated. “ Mrs. Jo,” as the universal confidant, is 
the most successful character, and her warm heart and ready sym- 
pathy make the sunshine of the book. Miss Alcott is not given to 
preaching, but her stories are in many respects better than ser- 
mons. They touch the heart and excite tender emotions. They 
have an abundance of fresh, delightful fun, and the characters are 
natural and human. In short, only good can come from such 
stories as “Jo’s Boys ”; their influence is refining and ennobling. 
Thousands of readers will approach this book with keen curiosity. 
They will find it lacking in some of the spontaneity of its prede- 
cessors, yet still an interesting volume, in which Miss Alcott 
furnishes a picture of some of her later experiences, and to which 
she imparts the charm of a manner that she has retained in all her 
writings. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price $1.50. 


MARY AND MARTHA. 

The particulars embodied in this interesting volume on the 
mother and wife of George Washington have been collected by 
Benson J. Lossing, the well known author of historical works, 
with great pains and acuteness, partly from a multitude of pub- 
lished memoirs of the men and events of the Revolution, but 
largely also from manuscript records in the hands of private per- 
sons. In particular he has had the advantage of free access to the 
letters and other papers preserved by the Custis family; and he 
obtained valuable reminiscences from the late George Washington 
Parke Custis, the grandson of Martha Washington and adopted 
son of the President. Mr. Custis waseighteen years of age when 
General Washington died and twenty at the death of the Gen- 
eral’s widow; and his recollections of the illustrious couple in 
whose home his youth was passed were full and exact. Mr. Los- 
sing’s aptness at collecting personal details and other miscellany 
of the revolutionary period has been demonstrated in several popu- 
lar historical works, and his hand seems to have lost none of its 
cunning. This is an entertaining book, as well as one of the best 
possible aids to a knowledge of the ordeal through which the | 
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colonies passed to becomea nation. In delineating the character 
of Martha Washington, the author has mingled sketches of events 
in the private and public life of her husband in which she was 
directly or indirectly a participant—such as amusements, fétes, 
military reviews, receptions, entertainments, hospitalities at 
Mount Vernon, and, notably, the life at various headquarters of 
the army, at which they resided together. The text, is amply il- 
lustrated, with portraits, views, facsimiles, etc., in the style fa- 
miliar to readers of Mr. Lossing’s other books. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price $2.50, in gilt edges. 


FOR A GIRL’S ROOM. 

To make a girl’s room pleasant with limited means, no help is so 
potent as that of good taste, and this volume, ‘“ For a Girl’s 
Room,” has been prepared, not only to show girls how to make 
their rooms cozy and attractive with but a small outlay of money, 
time and work, but also as a friendly sort of a book to keep near at 
hand for consultation when they would like something new to do 
and be shown the way to do it, or when they would like a fresh 
diversion for a guest, a bright game for a social evening, a pleasant 
employment for a summer outing, an occupation for a rainy day, or 
to make a gift fora friend. After her room is furnished, the girl 
is instructed in making a scrap book, keeping a journal, making 
fancy work, calendars, birch bark articles, herbariums, aquariums, 
taming birds, etc., and ends up with some useful hints as to what 
to do for injuries in emergencies. This book is written by “ some 
friends of the girls,” and cannot but prove a source of delight and 
instruction to sweet sixteen or her elder sisters. Boston; D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

IN FRUITFUL LANDS. 

Minna Caroline Smith has lately presented the world with a 
dainty little parchment bound volume of poems entitled “ In Fruit- 
ful Lands.” In addition to the one from which the book receives 
its title, it contains over a score of shorter poems, the best being 
entitled ““A Wedding Gift,” written in a style not unlike that of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. On Mount McGregor is one of the best ef- 
forts of this aspirant for the poets wreath of laurels. Indeed, all 
the poems deserve favorable criticism; the style is unaffected, the 
rhymes smooth and agreeably free from the love laden, heart 
broken sentiments affected by so many female writers of to-day. 
Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. Price 60 cents. 


THE CHILDREN OF OLD PARK’S TAVERN. 

When Daniel Webster was in his prime the characters in “ The 
Children in Old Park’s Tavern” had their existence. The story 
is made up of occurrences which apparently happened in Byfield. 
These remembrances of village life in New England, half a 
century ago, are pleasantly told. The political convention, the day 
singing schools, the military ball and Thanksgiving day, are all 
interestingly described. The story contains many striking inci- 
dents, yet, as the author, Frances A. Humphrey, says, wonderful 
things do sometimes happen even in real life, and it never loses a 
certain sane, temperate, healthful quality, good for young readers 
to feel and see. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


WIDE AWAKE. 

Half a dozen years ago it seemed impossible for Wide A wake to 
be more beautiful or more attractive, yet year after year it has gone 
on, adding new features and developing old ones, until it seems at 
last excellence can no further go. Its wealth of stories, sketches, 
poetry and illustrations furnish an inexhaustible reservoir of enter- 
tainment and instruction for the members of the family circle, old 
as well as young, and its monthly visit is like a ray of golden sun- 
shine in the household. The half yearly volume which has just 
made its appearance, includes the numbers from December, 1885 
to May, 1886, inclusive. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.75. 


NOTE. 


“Seven Hundred Album Verses ” is the title of a paper covered 
book of 128 pages containing that number of choice selections of 
poetry and prose, suitable for writing in autograph albums, valen- 
tines, Christmas, birthday and New Year cards, compiled by J. S. 
Ogilvie, New York: J.S. Ogilvie & Co. Price 15 cents. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


MAss., AND New City, NC VEMBER 13, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Gogp HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
nvited to extract from its columns—due credit bein 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights 
ially reserved to the writer. 


ven—as they may desire, 


n these being espe- 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

rhe special papers which appear in Goop HousEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and.—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this ora bite of that, we shall say where such 


it or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEFPING to the 


News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
led. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: Americar 

News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News ( 

New York; American News Co., Denvet is City, ¢ uha and St. Paul 


Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg Dr 

( Baltimore ; Central Ne Ci 4 nati News ( Cin 
nnati; Cleveland News Co., Cle Ki 1 News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pitts g; Washington News 

Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co.. Newark; St. I s News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., Sar 


Francisco; Khode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit: Montreal News C« 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OPENING OF VOLUME FOUR OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The present issue of Goop ILOUSEKEEPING opens the Fourth Volume, 


} } 


und this point is gained with such pronounced success that the Editor 
innot allow the occasion to pass without making due acknowledgment 


} } 


the substantial endorsement which Goop [lousEKEEPING has had 
ind is every day receiving at the hands of a deeply interested and appre- 
iative public. 

As before stated in these pages, we have not attempted to give our 
nagazine a forced growth, nor to use the well worn machinery too often 
lopted with a view to securing an ephemeral ‘circulation ” only, at the 


vile 


xpense of merit, usefulness and permanency. It has gone to the pu 


n its merits, as a journal *‘ conducted in the interests of the Higher Life 
f the Household in the Homes of the World,”’ and the success already 
chieved has demonstrated the wisdom of our position in this regard. 


lhe outcome of this course of conduct has been of a gratifying and sub 


stantial nature and world wide in extent. Deeply interested and appre- 


iative Homes of the World have responded 


promptly and generously 
to our efforts in the interests of the Higher Life of the Household, and 
we have abundant testimony to the effect that our labors in this promis 
ng corner of the world’s field of usefulness have not been in vain. 

In this connection, we are able to state an interesting fact that we are 
onfident has not its parallel in the history of journalism, viz.: That 
ot a day has passed since Goop IToUSEKEEPING has been established, 
hat the publishers have not received cash accompanied subscriptions, 
ind these have come from the North, the South, the East and West,— 
n fact, from all parts of the world. 

So highly has the conduct and management of Goop [lOUSEKEEPING 
een commended, and so emphatically endorsed, that we rehearse here 
vhat we said at the outset of our enterprise, and repeated at the com- 
mencement of our second and third volumes, respectively, the platform 
ipon which Goop HouskEKEEPING stands before the public. This is 


what we then said, and what we say as heartily and earnestly now as then: 
FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily com- 
prehended flag of **Goop HOUSEKEEPING "’ at its mast head, a new can- 
lidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, is herewith 
launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The enterprise is the 
sutcome of grave thought, of much careful consideration, and is under- 


taken with the well fixed conviction that it has a mission of its own to 
fulfill, compounded of about equal proportions of public duty and pri- 
vate interest. 

©ur homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent—and 
their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less sharply defined, 
intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. They are the 
fortresses from which the battles of life are really fought—the em- 
brasures from which are fired “the shot heard round the world,” with 
more telling effect for weal or woe than any other worldly actions known 
to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the manner of 
men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and never more 
than tolerably--good homes. Poor housekeeping produces only poor 
homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, nor figs from thistles, 
along the highways and byways of mankind’s domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good foundations, 
finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fully and well main- 
tained throughvuut, the best possible means are provided for a successful 
resistance of any siege that may be set up against them, from whatever 


source it may come, and for meeting with a bold front any untoward 


emergency that may arise in any of the varied walks of life. 
Che long lines of the irregularly drawn up armies which file into the 


} ] 


uusiness marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, New Or- 
eans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser population, each 
week day morning of the year, and file back again at night, in turn, ob 
tain their daily strength and life-blood, the ammunition for fighting each 
day's battle—without which their field guns would be feeble if not power- 
ess—-at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The resi- 
dents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of the sunny 
South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, according to 
cir own manners and customs, exhibit the same features of worldly 


action toa greater or Jess de Irom these also go out and return, 


at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many millions of the human race, to 

ht for dear life daily, and for those who are dearer even than life itself. 
low desirable, nay, how vitally important, then, that these vast armies 
of men and women and children should endeavor, by every known means 
or attainable methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort 
and good cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfection as 
may be attained in the Llousehold—is the purpose and mission of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


With the commencement of Volume Four, we begin the publica- 
tion of CATHERINE OWEN’s new serial, “ Progressive Housekeeping, 
or Keeping House Without Knowing How, and Knowing IHlow to Keep 
Ifouse Well.”’ This will give in detail the proper management of the 
Household throughout, and an important feature will be the often called 
for “Daly Program of Work.” 

A $25 PRIZE PAPER ON CARVING. 

Goop HouseKEEPING has so many wails from correspondents who 

find the matter of Carving a burden grevious to be borne, and who ask 


for detailed instructions in the Art of the Carving Knife, that we have 


offered $25 for the best and most complete paper on Carving—practical, 


instructive and comprehensive. The date for receiving these papers 
closes November 1st, and the Prize Paper will be published early in the 
progress of Volume Four. 

Mr. E. C. GARDNER 1s preparing for publication in an early issue a 
plan of a Model Kitchen, which is being prepared with a view of so ar- 
ranging the Kitchen of the Household, that it shall have every available 
convenience and comfort, looking to economy of space and time, to the 
saving of steps and temper,—a place where the Queen of the kitchen, be 
she Mistress or Maid, may be Monarch of all she surveys to the best 
possible advantage. The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING already 
know how felicitously Mr. Gardner writes on any subject that he takes 
up, and how admirably he plans for the existence and maintenance of 
cozy and comfortable homes, and we shall look for something from his 
pen and pencil that will tell us, not what a kitchen is, but what it ought 
to be. - 

Marta PARLOA will continue her valuable series of papers, which are 
prepared expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING and are not printed else- 


where. 
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No. 3. of Mrs. Hester M. Poowe’s series of papers on * Plain Living 
and High Thinking” is also filed for early insertion. 
Mrs. ELISABETH Robinson Scovii’s valuable series of papers en 


1 be completed during the winter months. 


titled “‘In the Sick Room,” wi 


The Thanksgiving Number will be a genuine Thanksgiving issuc full of 


fine things pertinent to the joyous Thanksgiving season. 
The Christmas Number will also have an abundance of Christmas 


the Ifousehold will amply enjoy. 


Plums that every member o 


The pens that have done the best work on the pages otf Goon ILOusE- 


KEEPING in the past, are still engaged in the good cause in which they 


ly enlisted. They are almost legion in num 


have been so enthusiasti 
ber, gigantic in strength, and are receiving new additions and added 
strength daily. 

To sum up, then, we have every facility, every incentive and an un- 
bounded ambition to make Goop HOUSEKEEPING in the future what 


has been in the past, the only changes contemplated bei 


will make each succeeding issue better and better, accordins 


that shines upon our path as we go forward, and the lessons we leat 


from the valuable tea ngs of experience as the days and years go 
by, the issued numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING increase and mul- 
tiply in the Hlomes of the World, and its mission and efforts find re 
sponse in the hearts of those who have faith that mat kind can have 
from no other source such precious benefits and blessings as those that 
come froma seeking for and a cu 1 of the Higher Life of the 


Hlousehold 


MYSTERIES OF FEMININE FEELING. 


The inconsistencies of feminine feelings are a mystery to the 


other sex. .A man can understand why a woman should exert her 


powerful feelings toward suitable objects, and even spare enough 
out of their abundance to lavish them on all sorts of unsuitable 
objects, condemned murderers, for example, but he cannot under- 
stand why their sympathies should be inactive, and apparently 
hardened, toward matters that should call them forth. The ap 
parent inconsistencies are thought to be puzzles by those who have 


i\ 


not made mind a stt 

Why should a woman, with all her moral purposes and her re 
gard for the welfare of others, desire to make the lives of criminals 
pleasurable, and make heroes and martyrs out of murderers? 
Why should she shield people from the consequences of their 
wrong doing and thus encourage its re petition ? Why should she 
shoulder, and ask and demand others to shoulder, the results of an 
evil act committed by some one else? All these things a woman 
will do, and be offended, even find her sensibilities outraged, if 
she is opposed. 

A woman will a thousand times encourage her child in trans- 
gression by warding from it the consequences and placing them 
upon herself or somebody else, in the latter case even against pro- 
test. She wants other people, though not his family, to bear the 
results of the evil conduct of the inebriate. She will bet on the 
worst looking horse in the race when she knows that he will be 
beaten, and she will wear birds’ plumage on her hat when she 
knows that the birds are slaughtered expressly to maintain the 
frivolous fashion. 

This killing of birds for millinery purposes is getting to be a 
serious business, and women, notwithstanding their fine sensi- 
bilities, encourage it. At Cape Cod 40,000 terns have been killed 
in one season by a single agent of the hat trade. At Cobb’s 
Island, on the Virginia coast, an enterprising business woman of 
New York has succeeded in filling a contract with a Paris mil- 
linery firm for 40,000 bird skins of gulls, sea swallows and terns, at 
4o cents apiece. The demand for egret and heron plumes has ex- 


tended the line of slaughter from Florida all along the Gulf coast. 


Goop HotrskkKE 


When the West Indian islands were first settled by Spanish emi 
grants, they were the home of myriads of birds of every tropical 
variety, but, writes M. M. Ballou in his “ Due South,” to-day the 
feathered beauties and merry songsters have been entirely driven 
away from some of the smaller islands and greatly reduced in 
numbers on the others, by the demand for birds’ wings with which 
to deck ladies’ hats in Europe and America. In Texas sportsmen 
receive orders from New York for the plumes of white egrets in 
lots of $10,000. The prairies and mountain vales of the far West 
are scoured for birds of small sizes and every variety of plumage, 
‘om the Pacific coast hundreds of thousands of birds’ skins 


ire shipped annually. ‘The coast line of Long Island has been 


the scene of indiscriminate butchery of birds by those who find it 


a lucrative means of livelihood, and the New Jersey coast is 


ravaged in the most merciless manner. The 
the same way. Robins, gold-winged woodpeckers, | umming bir 
thrushes, bobolinks, orioles, cedar wax wings, blue birds, and 
meadow larks are shot by the thousand and the skins and plumage 


dress. 


\ woman who attended a London ball wore 


humming birds on her dress 


If a traveler among a strange people should return and tell of 
such things as these, the unanimous opinion woul ye that the 
people at best were in a low state of civilization, that they were 
cruel, heartless, and given to barbaric displays. We should expect 

to hind rings r lips and noses, linger rings made from the 


bones of their enemies, and the torture of captives. 


But women have other peculiarities that explain their encour 


agement ol the slaughter of birds If they could see the attempt 
to kill. they would ery out then objections rhe visible s rings 
of the bird would awake their keenest sympathies. But, being 


away from the bird when all this takes place, there is too faint a 


mental picture, or none at all, to call up any tee 


The fact is that women, far more than men, are wanting in the 

sta] totic sont ; re + } 
mental representative faculty. Their present may be vivid 
enough, but the representation of the mental pains of the past and 
future are taint \ woman is also largely deficient in notions of 


cause and effect.—the connection between the two, particularly 
when the senses are not concerned, is often weakly established, if 


at all. So that, given strong sympathies, a faint realization of the 


relation between cause and effect, and a deficient representative 


power, and the mysteries of woman’s conduct, herein mentioned, 
become explicable, and, notwithstanding some prima facie evi- 
dence to the contrary. woman is still the kind, humane, feeling, 
loving, sympathetic being that man believes her to be. 


Ss: 


PERFECT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen's serial, bearing the above title, which appeared 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has just been published in pamphlet 
form. It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, and con- 
tains over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, includ 
ing recipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, which 
if closely followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of always 


having perfect bread. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


OUR PREMIUM OFFER FOR 1887. 

Every person sending us $2.50 before January rst, 1887, will re- 
ceive Goop HovuSEKEEPING from November 13th, 1886—the com- 
mencement of Volume 1V—to January rst, 1888, and Catherine 
Owen’s admirable serial, “ Ten Dollars Enough, or How to Live 
Well on Ten Dollars a Week,” which has been published in a 


tasteful book of some 300 pages. 
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ADVERTISING IN 2000. DISCRIMINATE. 
~ Persons wh n sensit iditic ( 
SAPOLIO STILL LEADS THE DAY. during the Pull and Winter, require 
THEFT OF REPUTATION. and pre Be 
rheft ist confined ioney. Indeed, that is tl ast m Me SOA] eets 
u Say y rept ni hen rements Al AP y Oils. Pine 
| p Sant y should turn away fron Vat and Glycerine. Al Pu | non-irritat- 
\\ = It ap. W has n il for all scouring pur PACKER’ S TAR SOAP. _ *¢ 
5 y. I \\ Sal i Why, it will clean paint, ke oil All druggists, ‘ 25 ets. pet cake, or ma led p st-paid. 
t | i e. It will t the grease off the dis! Ly Send fe r cen tamps, for sample and try it a 
y. I I NC CH MORGANS THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., New York. ; 
IMPORTANT IN CONSUMPTION % 
den Colds, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is In its early stages, can be cured by the PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS! ! t 
effect ein Lune ti sof lor use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. ** Six ts. to Mrs. F. E, Caller, Hyde Park, 
[ sam constan using Aver’s months ago had a severe Hemorrhage of Mi es Box i imphlet 
Ch Peetora my practic Lunges, brought on by «a distressing t a t's wardh with at 3 per lix by Dr. Han- 
fer it to any other med 1 Cough, which deprived me of sleep and 
mplaints } nob \ 1. in t. I tried various remedies, but ob- 
ere eases, T ain convineed it w tuined no relief until IT began taking 
Colds, Coughs, and diseases of the Lunes, Aver'’s Cherry Pectoral. A few bottles of 
which cannot be re — by other reme- moa medicine speedily cured m Mrs. 
dies. 8. Cushman, M. D., Saco, 
Ayer’ s Cherry Pectoral, 
Prepared by Dr..J.4 s,3 = 


SAMPLE FREE 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS ME TION THIS 
PAPER AND YOU WILL RECEIVE By RETURN 
MAIL, POSTPAID, A TRIAL SAMPLE Oi 


ELECTRO-SILICON. 
THE BEST SILVER POLISH KNOWN. 


FOR BEAUTY AND DURABILITY OF POLISH, 
AND LABOR SAVING IS UNEQUALLED. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 

19 YEARS IN HOUSEHOLD USE. 
Send for Sample and convines yourself ! 
A FULL-SIZED BOX SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF 15 CTS. IN STAMPS, 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 


Deafness 


OV brated ¥ 


ETCHING SILK an 


ve as well as of the cele- 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, WASH a 


y act Accuratety ris if t ¢ 1 
i - 4 - For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by 
} i 
no t f “ EKUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
D St., N, City 
“No money i mt Lan what is laid out 
domesti '—Johnson, 
Wr ’ fthe hest 


FORTHEB FORTHE 
HOME HOME 


Goodholme s Cyciopeaia of Practical 


Information. (New Edition.) 
A. MoxtGomery & Co..7 Murray St., New york | 


EAVORITE. 


y assimilated 
litions of 


THETA 


lives, hi 
where ( 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, Most 
Economical of all Prepared Foods. 


150 Meals for an Infant for $1.00. 


H. 0. WILBUR Easily Pre At Druggist. 
? yamphlet on ** The Nutrition of 
& SONS, anc Veal p free snolication. 


Philadelphia. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


ing many 
1 successful in hundreds of cases 
ywrepared foods failed. 


Without its 
Beware of Imit ations. 


Sample ‘mailed for 
Io Stamps. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 
(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 


By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


The stock of fish makes a fine display. Oyster crabs are arriving in 
limited quantities. There is a marked change in the appearance of the 
approaches to the great food depots down town—the outside stalls where 
business always seems brisker than in-doors. Boxes of shell fish have to 
a great extent disappeared, and peaches, plums and small fruits are 
nearly gone. Quantities of country sausages, robust squash and pump- 
kins, baskets of quinces and barrels of apples are now abundant on the 
sidewalks. Quail have appeared on game hooks, and in a day or two 
ducks from Havre de Grace, remarkable for the flavor gained from feed- 
ing on wild celery, will be offered. Wild pigeons are fat and excellent. 
Mutton daily improves. 

FISH. 

A few large striped bass come in from down East; these cost 25 cents 
a pound, while frying sizes bring 18 cents. Market cod is 7 cents, cod 
steaks and live cod are 8 cents a pound. Haddock is 7 cents, chicken 
halibut 20 cents, and white halibut 18 cents a pound. Fresh caught Ore- 
gon salmon is 30 and 35 cents a pound. There are frozen fresh mackerel 
that sell for 18 cents each, and medium sized ones at 10 cents. Spanish 
mackerel are 85 cents a pound. Pompano are 75 cents a pound. Bluefish 
and weakfish are 15 cents, and ciscoes and blackfish are 10 cents a pound. 
Smelts are 20 cents a pound, and porgies 12 cents a pound. Kingfish are 
nearly out of season, and jo cents a pound. Weakfish are 10 cents, and 
sheepshead, brought from the South, are 20 and 25 cents a pound. Small 
lots of red snappers arrive, costing 18 cents a pound. Whitebait are 35 


cents a pound, and frogs’ legs are 50 cents a pound. The fresh water fis! 
are salmon trout and pickerel at 15 cents a pound, and whitefish at 18 
cents a pound. Oyster crabs are $2 a quart. Lobsters are larger and 
fatter than they were a fortnight ago, and 10 cents a pound. Crayfish 
cost $3 a hundred. ¢ Scallops are $2 a gallon. Crab meat is 4o cents a 
quart. Green turtle brings 20 cents a pound. Ilard-shell crabs cost 
$2.50a hundred. Southern terrapin bring from $15 to $18 a dozen; dia 
mond back terrapin are $30 and $40 a dozen. There is a large supply of 


oysters of superior quality, which sell at standard prices. 


SMOKED AND PICKLED FISH. 

There are several grades of new salted mackerel in market. Extra 
bloaters, extra mess, and No. 1 mackerel cost 25 cents a pound. No. 2 
mackerel are 18 cents, and No. 310 cents a pound. George’s bank cod 
fish is 7 


7 cents a pound; the boneless, not so good, costs 10 cents a pound. 


B 


Cod liver oil sells on the salt fish stands for $3 and $6 a dozen pint or 


quart bottles. Smoked salmon is 25 cents and smoked haddock is 12% 

cents a pound. Salt salmon and smoked sturgeon are 20 cents, and 

smoked eels are 25 cents a pound. Yarmouth bloaters and kippered 

herring are 50 cents a dozen. Dutch herrings are 4o cents a dozen. 

Tongues and sounds are 15 cents, and salt shad roes are 25 cents a pair. 
MEATS. 

Prime rib roast cost 20 cents a pound; porterhouse roast and steak are 
28 cents, sirloin and flat bone steak are 20 cents and round bone steak is 
18 cents a pound. Fresh rump beef and help roast are 15 cents; fillet 
beef is 60 cents, and leg beef is 7 cents a pound. Ox tails are 10 cents 
each, and beef livers are 10 cents a pound. Veal chops are 27 cents, and 
loin veal is 24.cents and leg veal is 22 cents a pound. Breast veal is 15 
cents, veal cutlet 28 cents, and ribs 24 cents a pound. Calves’ heads and 
haslets cost 60 cents. Sweetbeads bring 25, 35 and 5ocents a pair. Iind- 
quarter of mutton is 16 cents, and forequarter is 12 cents a pound. Back 
chops are 22 cents, English saddle 24 cents, shoulder 8 cents, and leg 16 
cents apound. Mutton chops are 25 cents a pound. Hindquarter of 
lamb is 18 cents, forequarter 14 cents, rack chops 28 cents, leg 22 cents, 
and shoulder and breast 10 cents a pound. Sucking pigs cost $2.50 each. 
Pork tenderloins are 16 and 18 cents a pound. Dig loin roasts are 12 and 
14 centsa pound. Fresh pigs’ feet are 25 and 35 cents a dozen. 

SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS. 

City cured hams are 13 cents a pound. Hams, extra choice, and can- 
vas covered are 14 and 16 cents a pound. City cured bacon is 12 cents a 
pound. Shoulders are 8 cents, and family lean pork is ro cents a pound. 
Choice pieces of smoked beef are 18 cents a pound ; boneless bacon is 13 
cents a pound. Cincinnati sausages are 16 and 18 cents a pound. T’o- 
logna sausages are 12 and 14 cents a pound. Frankfort sausages are 14 
and 18 cents a pound. Larding pork is 12 and 14 cents a pound. Lard 
pique is 14 and 16 cents, and leaf lard is 10 cents a pound. Kettle ren- 


dered lard costs 12 cents a pound. Philadelphia scrapple is just in | a barrel. 


Goow 


market and selling for 10 cents a pound. Plate and navel corned beef 
are 10 cents, and rump beef is 15 cents a pound. 
POULTRY AND GAME, 

Capons are 25 cents a pound; Western turkeys are 15 cents, extra tur- 
keys 18 cents; and Khode Island turkeys 20 cents a pound. Philadelphia 
roasting chickens are 22 cents a pound and weigh 10 pounds to the pair. 
Long Island chickens bring 16 cents a pound, and Maryland broilers 20 
cents each. Stewing chickens and scalded fowls are 12 cents, and 
Buck’s county fowls are 15 centsa pound. Ducklings are 16 cents, 
ducks 15 cents, and mongrel ducks 20 cents a pound. Goslings and 
mongrel geese are 20 cents, and geese 15 cents a pound. Squabs are 
$4a dozen. Stall fed pigeons bring $2.50a dozen. The quail season 
just opened finds a stock of plump birds, in plentiful quantity; they 


cost $3.50 and $4 a dozen. Rabbits are 50 cents a brace. Wild pigeons 


cost $2a dozen. Venison and Bear meat bring 20 and 25 cents a pound. 
Partridges and grouse cost $1.25 a brace. Woodcock cost $1 a brace. 
Curlew snipe cost 30 cents each. English snipe are 20 cents and those 
from New Jersey are 25 cents each. Corn plover are 20 cents and Grass 
plover 25 cents each. Corn snipe cost $1.25 a dozen Small yellow 
legs and bay plover are $3 a dozen. Small birds and rail birds are $1.25 


adozen. Ei 


glish pheasants have advanced to $5 a brace. Partridge 
and Grouse fillets cost 25 cents each. Guinea fowls are $1 25 a pair. 
Western canvas back ducks bring $3.50 a brace. Redheads are $2a 
brace; mallards are $1; black and teal ducks 85 cents, and wood, broad- 


ill, blackhead and all other ducks in season 75 cents a brace. 
BUTTER AND EGGS. 


Fresh eggs are 25 cents a dozen; Long Island eggs are 30 cents a dozen. 


There is alight demand for limed eggs at 20 cents a dozen. October 
state butter begins to arrive. By the tub, containing from 50 to 60 
pounds ; it sells for 28 and 30 cents, otherwise from 32 to 35 cents a 
pound. Fair table butter brings from 28 to 32 cents a pound. The next 
grade is from 23 to 26 cents. Cooking butter costs from 15 to 22 cents. 


Domestic full cream cheese has advanced one cent ona pound. It is 
15 cents. English dair y < heese is 20 cents a pound. 
VEGETABLES. 

[fothouse cucumbers are in market, costing 50 and 75 cents each. 
Long Island cucumbers are 5 cents cach. ‘Tomatoes are rocents a quart. 
String beans are ro and 15 cents a quart. Celery is 15 cents a bunch or 
two bunches for 25 cents. The prospect is that on account of the severe 
drought which prevented bleaching, celery will advance in price. Cran- 
berries from Beach Bog, Cape Cod, are the finest offered; they are 13 
cents a quart. These are the dark color that indicate cultivation. Light 
red cranberries are the wild ones and are inferior. Parsnips are 25 cents 
a dozen. brussels sprouts are 25 cents a quart. Oyster plant is very 
fine and ro centsa bunch. Radishes are scarce and 6 cents a bunch. 
Green peppers are 35 cents a dozen. Cherry peppers are 4o cents a 
quart and fresh Chili peppers are 50 cents a quart. Lettuce comes from 
Boston and Philadelphia hot beds and is 6 cents a head. Chicory is 5 
cents a head. This is a pretty green with which to garnish dishes. The 
best potatoes are $2 50 a barrel and 15 centsa half peck. Sweet potatoes 
are 15 cents a half peck, and $1.75 a barrel. Fetticus is 10 cents a head. 
Hubbard and Boston marrow squashes are 15 and 20 cents. Pumpkins 
are 5, 10, and 15 cents each. Egg plants are scarce and 15 and 25 cents 
each, Citrons for preserving and pickling are 15 and 20 cents each. Bar- 
berries cost 50 cents a half peck. Yams are1o cents apound. Alligator 
pears cost 25 cents each or 5 for $1. 

FRUITS. 

Peaches have disappeared from market fruit stalls, although they are 
to be had at the fruiterers at the rate of $5 a basket or 75 cents and $1 a 
dozen. They are the late Hudson river crop preserved in cold storage. 
Pineapples of the sugarloaf variety bring 30 and 4o cents each. Jamaica 
oranges are 30, 40, and socentsa dozen. Tangerine oranges from Florida 
are in two sizes, costing $1 a dozen. Grape fruit is also $1 a dozen. 
Lemons are more plentiful and much lower, having declined to 25 cents a 
dozen. California gross plums cost 30 cents a dozen. Pomegranates are 
ro cents each. Barbary dates are 10 cents a pound. Tokay grapes cost 
25 cents a pound, or 5 pounds for $1. Lisbon grapes are 20 cents a pound. 
Sheldon and Beurre d’Anjou pears are 40 and 50 cents a dozen. Beurre 
Bose and Beurre Clarigeau are 50 and 75 cents adozen. Duchesse pears 
are very large and handsome and are from 50 cents to$1 adozen. Seckel 
pears are 30 cents a quart. Only a few Bartlett pears are offered at 60 
cents a dozen. Apples are very sound and handsome. Snow apples are 
a dark red outside and are very white inside. They come from Canada 
and cost 4o cents a half peck. Gravenstein apples that come from Nova 
Scotia are also 4o cents a half peck. Pound sweets are quite scarce and 
50 cents a half peck. Crab apples are 75 cents a half peck. Choice 
apple quinces bring $2.50 a barrel; common varieties may be had for $1 
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BREAD, 


Nature’s Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen ele- 
ments found in the human body, and chemical analy- 
sis shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, con- 
tain these same fifteen elements, and nearly in the 

same rtion as the human body. Deficie ney of 
vitalizi elements is the trouble with fine flour. 

are Stubborn Truths. 

FLOUR is tl 1e only impovished food used by man- 
d by the withdrawal of the tegument- 

heat, leaving the internal or starchy 

In chemistry we find that in 


kind- im] yovishec 


ary portion of tl 
portion. see the 
1oo parts of substance 
Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 
Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impovishment of over 
hree quarters. 
rat has 8. age Phosphoric Acid. 
I Phosphoric Acid,—an 
ot abou t th ree-« arters. 
Wheat ha .6 Soda. 


impovish 


6 Lime, and 


Soda,—an 


impovishment of 


¢ has no Sulphur. 
.5; Flour has no Sul- 


th as Sul 


for constipa- 
ic, as it is in 


act upon, tur- 


€ ling the nerve centers, 

F ker it is unsurpassed, con 

) tic properties which the ac tive 

ands, and without which it is incapable of 
nce. 

Arlington want, Meal has been on the 
ket for the past 12 years aring the highs est rep- 
grour the b yure wheat, 

S blic the means of upplying a per- 


( Its quality as © Arlington 
Mills i is guaranteed to be of super] tive exc ell ence and 
purity. If your grocer does not keep it write for cir- 
culars, etc., to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Prop’r, Arlington, Mass. 


roo new and popular songs sent free 
= all who send 4 cents to pay postage 
pi hoice music 6 cts. Catalogue 
P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, fakes. 
Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 


DYSPEPS! ingt the experience of an 


ctua fferer, | H. VIN, Lowell, Mass. 
years ‘Tax C Sent free to any address. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for imsediate 
use. Unequi ated for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpa assed for constipation and fal 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 


Our Home Granula Co., ~ —_ ILLE, N. Y 


CANDY 
CANDY 


1000 ures in Six Menthe. 


lars FREE 
REMEDY LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


Manufacturers. 


Send §1, f2, $3 or $5 for a camnpte 
retail box by Express, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light 
to all Chicago. Try it once. 
dress, 
c. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


MORPHINE HABI] 


CURED At NO PAIN, 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
= Owing to the diagonal 
= elasticity of the cloth 
will tit perfectly first 
time worn Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller at- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the must 
PERFECT FITTING, 

Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatist stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail. prepaid, 
$1.35 

and upwards. Mention this paper. 


CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 
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FROM 


CAPTAIN THE HONORABLE 


ALISTAIR HAY, 
3d BATTALION BLACK WATCH 


Royal Highlanders, 
(Second Son of the Earl of Kinnoull.) 


CASTLE, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
) THE LIEBIG COMPANY: 


“IT was ina condition of great debility, consequent 
upon a broken-down stomach, dyspepsia and malaria, 
complicated with kidney irritation, when my medical 
attendant directed me to take your incomparable Coca 
Beef Tonic. Its effect was simply marvelous. The 
power of digestion was quickly restored, the kidney 
irritation vanished and rapid restoration to health fol- 
lowed. 

** Other preparations of Coca had been tried without 
the slightest effect.” 


Ww Brownell 


‘PROVIDENCE \7 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, and 
FULL WEIGHT of package 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send you 
for trial, prepaid, a quarter pound pack: uge of spice or 
mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name of kind 
desired. BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 


26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 


c 
a 


iS EMILY FAITHFULL says :—** We have 
watched the effects of Crospy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.’ 
‘““CrosBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous conten. Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. 


Made to order one’s exact size. 
With by form, dress-fitting is a pleasure. 
he $3.00 Extension Draping 
“SKIRT FORM,” 
An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
Fits Every One. Thousands in Use 
lease send for Circulars. 


8S. N. UFFORD & SON, 
43 


West St., Boston. 


| 
- INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only = 
perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most oh 


nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 
Premiums to those who get up C lubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 


of giving as 


Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 tc re club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. : 
White Tea Sets with o orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, sis 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 

Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- : 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Dov 


Teas of 


erEgg Beater 


Pat. May 31, ’71, May 6, °73. 


THE 
ONE THING ce 
Always Needful 
THE 


KITCHEN. 
Always Satisfactory 
POPULAR. 


4,000,000 IN USE. 


Stands FIRST 


Countries. 


in all 


Has never had a rival. 
Used by all practical 
housekeepers. Indorsed 
by all Teachers of cook- 
ing. Four Sizes. Send 
for circular. 


Regular size sent by 
mail on receipt of 50 
cents, 


DOVER STAMPING CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The use of steam for heating purposes is now largely used and ac- 
cepted as the most healthful and agreeable agent in use. 

The new Crochet and Embroidery Material : Ladies can read all about 
it by sending 12 cents for copy of new work, to the publishers, J. R. 
Leeson & Co., 2908 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

Many cases of Dyspepsia, of long duration, have been cured by eating 
Wheat Meal, and it is a positive cure for constipation. Your grocer 
sells the famous Arlington Wheat Meal which is one of the best articles 
of diet known. 

An incomparable food. Granula, prepared from the famous Genesee 
Valley Winter wheat, is a twice-cooked food, ready for immediate table 
use, and is especially adapted to building up nervous structures Asa 
food for children, persons of sedentary habits, or the sick, it 1s unsur- 
passed, for the reason that it is a food, and not a medicine.—Pofular 
Science News. 

Kurica Soap Cleanses, heals and beautifies the skin; eradicates dis- 
figuring eruptions, and in opening the pores and stimulating and invigor- 
ating the oil glands and tubes, makes their return impossible. It is 
made from the finest vegetable oils obtainable and containing medic- 
inal properties that made it a specific for diseases of the skin. Does 
not irritate the most tender skin, and is perfectly harmless for use with 
infants form the day of birth. 

The Excelsior Refrigerators manufactured by Mr. F. Roloson, of 
Baltimore, are gaining a wide reputation for satisfactory service. The 
patent was taken out nine years ago, since which time they have been 
tested in all countries and in all duties, and have always done all that 
was claimed. The ice receiver is placed above the cooling chamber and 
the arrangement is such that the moisture is condensed on the outside, 
keeping the cooling chamber dry and at a temperature near the freezing 
point. Animportant feature is a porcelain-lined water cooler which is 
constructed in the refrigerator and which cools the water without plac- 
ing the ice in it. By this improvement pure water is provided, any kind 
of ice can be used, and there is no trouble with breaking ice. These 
refrigerators are built in any size required, and are guaranteed to do all 
that is claimed for them. 

A very serious obstacle that has discouraged the more general intro- 
duction of steam-heating into private dwellings, is the seemingly exor- 
bitant price demanded for all the well-known patterns, so that 
comparatively few have cared to invest so large an amount in a single 
article of domestic use; and for this reason, the use of steam-heating 
apparatus has been confined principally to those of large means and 
unlimited resources, and a few others that prefer to sacrifice and 
deprive themselves of other comforts and conveniences for the luxury of 
enjoying pure air in their apartments during the winter months. We 
are glad to state that a heater is now on the market in which the obstacle 
of high cost is eliminated, and at the same time important advantages 
are gained by the doing away with al] useless complications, by the 
small consumption of fuel and by its automatic regulation. The Duplex 
Steam Heater manufactured by the Duplex Steam Heater Co., 10 
Barclay St. New York has been tested for several years and has proved to 
be all that is claimed for it. 

The construction of this steam generator, with the arrangement of the 
horizontal and perpendicular flat heating surfaces, entirely surrounded 
by, and in immediate contact with water, secures for it all the rapid and 
economical steaming qualities so well known and fully demonstrated 
in the locomotive fire box, and other forms of internally fired boilers. 
The fire-pot has ample capacity to carry a heavy fire for zero weather, 
and can readily be fed with sufficient coal to last twelve to eighteen 
hours, and requires but little more attention when worked to its fullest 
capacity. The heat from the fire impinges directly against the water 
covered sides of the furnace, and the convex head of the center section 
of the generator; then, passing upward into the combustion chamber, 
the unconsumed gases are ignited, and the heat absorbed by the double 
walls of the combustion chamber before reaching the flues and baffle 
plate, through which copper fiues, only sufficient in area to furnish 
proper draft, admit the waste heat to the hood which surrounds the steam 
super-heater. This hood is so arranged as to bring the gases in contact 
with every part of the super-heater, and the little heat remaining in them 
is absorbed as they pass on tothe chimney. The grate is specially de- 
signed to secure the greatest economy in consumption of fuel. It is 
adapted for any size of either hard or soft coal. It has a strong, center, 
anti-friction bearing, and is very easily shaken. It has a large dumping 
section, through which the fire-pot can be easily empted. 

The scarcity of whalebone, its high price, and a demand for an article 
in its stead, led Mr. E. K. Warren to invent “‘ Featherbone,” a substitute 
prepared from quills of geese and turkeys. The factory is located at 
Three Oaks, Mich., and, in the short space of two years, the enterprise 


ll Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


has grown to a large industry, As the discovery brought to existence a 
new substance, it became necessary to invent machinery required in its 
manufacture. These operations have passed the stage of experimental 
existence, and *‘ Featherbone ”’ is now an article of commercial value. 
The quills of turkey and geese only are used. The first process strips the 
plumage from the quills. A set of revolving knives then divides the 
quills in halves. Rapidly-revolving sand-paper rollers then remove the 
pith. The quillsare then passed to an ingeniously constructed system of 
interlocking knives which reduces them to fibre. These fibers are then 
fed to a machine which twists them into a fine cord wrapped with thread. 
Another machine wraps four of these cords with thread and forms them 
into a flat tape. A sewing machine places a row of stiches between each 
cord which gives the tape increased strength and adds to its elasticity, 
and the whole is then passed between two large rollers, which gives it a 
uniform thickness, and makes it ready for market. The article is said to 
be unbreakable, and, if bent double, will retain its strength and elasticity. 
In dress making it possesses the advantage over whalebone of being 
lighter, cheaper, more durable, and needs no casings, as it is sewed to 
the goods. Itis superseding whalebone in the manufacture of whips 
and a large whip factory is the outgrowth of Mr. Warren’s discovery. 
The plumage of the feathers is used for making a very good quality of 
mattresses, and the pith being shown by analysis to be rich in nitrogen is 
used as a fertilizer. About 300 jobbing houses handle their goods and 
the factory gives employment to 150 persons and consumes 30,000 quills 
and 125 miles of thread daily. 


TSS 


Horticultural Art Journal, 
AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forty-eight colored 
plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 
introduction of new varieties. 
$3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 
MENSING & STECHER, Rochester, N. Y. 


ti" We make a specialty of colored plates for catalogues and plate books 
for Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 


“Ten Dollars Enough.” 


CATHERINE OWEN’S popular Serial, of practical value 


to every housekeeper, entitled DoLLars ENouGu, 


oR How to LivE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK,” 
which has commanded wide attention and much 
favorable comment during its publication in 
Goop HouseEKEEPING, is published com- 
plete, in a handsome duodecimo 
volume of some 300 pages, 


And will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $1. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


MOLYOKE, MASS. 


| NEW YORK OFFICE, 239 BROADWAY, 
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Self-Operating W 5 Machines. If you 
! want one send us your name, P. O. and express 
office at once. THE NATIONAL Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


TOKOLOS a Complete LADIES’ GUIDE. 
a Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
The very best book for agents. Sample pages free. 
Cloth, $2; $2.75 
ANITARY PUB. CO., Chicago. 


HANOVER’S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, anda 
took of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
garments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
draping, padding and Balehing- ey he ave the only per 
fect rule for cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To TED. 
will send sample by S * 

mail on receipt of $i. AGENT ANT ED. 
JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0, 


Day you saw this in GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD NEWS 
19 LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to get ap 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 

Set, or Handsome Decorated 
yold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Dee orate ed Toilet Set. For full particulars address 

THE tEAT. AN_TEA CO., 
0. Box 239, 1 and 23 Vesey St., New 


Ladies. we 
mike a spec- 
jalty of giv- 


Premiums for the Gorming of ‘Tea Clubs. 
“Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrated TEAS and COFFEES. Teas 
\Y if all kinds, from 30 to 75 cts 
per pound. We defy the 
world price and 
quality. Nohouse can 
“ive the same quality 
of goods and ap m i 
ums as we do, 
i host of useft and orna 
mental — Ie s to sel lect fon 


GREATAMERICAN 


Send us your address (mention this 
win mail ustrated Price an an 
full particulars. Address NATIONAL TEA & COr- 
FEE CO., Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, ta ten weeks’ tee master either of these 
lang ruages iciently for every-day and busine “SS COn- 

satic Dr. Ricn. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
ME ISTE Rec HAFT SYSTEM. ‘Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and correc _ of exercises. Sample copy, 
ral terms to Teachers. 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 

He.ald Building, Boston, Mass. 


When writing to Advertisers, always 
Mention this Paper. 


ON_30 BAYS’ TRIAL. 
D ELASTIC "TRUSS 


Has a Pad ditferent from all 
others, a cup shape, with Self 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all pes itions of the 
body while the ball in the cup 
Z resses back the intes= 
ines just as a pergon 
in re With light pressure the her- 
does with the fi oar ond night, and a radical cure 
certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail, Cir- 
_culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS C€O., Chicago, Ll, 


KURIC 


SOAP nit gthe ‘pores 
and stimulating and 
makes their return impossible. Made from the 


finest vegetable oils obtainable and containing 
medicinal properties that make it a specific 
for diseases of the skin. Does not irritate 
the most tender skin, ‘and perfectly harmless 
for use with INFANTS from the day of birth. 


for 
SHAVING. It makes 
a rich, heavy Jather 
that is delightfully 


fragrant 


SOAP 


For Sale by Druggists. 


Big OFFER. To 


Sd A Pp invigerating the oil | 
glands and tubes, 


SOAP 


the RICA SOAP 
onthe market. SOAP | 


Goop 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
annihilates time; prevents 

urglaries; saves many steps, and is 
= just what every business man and far- 
mer should have t to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. Theonl practicable and reliable 
Telephone that i is sold and warranted to work. 

Chance for agents. revious experience rec 
Circulars free, WM. L NORTON. Buffalo, 


«HAS. MAXFIELD, 
Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Klegant Hurniture, (Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds, 
99 to 103 East Bridge St., SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Red Clover Blossoms, 
und FLUID AND SOLID RA 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. ne BE 

BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh,Salt Rheum, 
R heumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles 
w hooping Cough. 4 &e. Send 
for circular. ention paper, 


FLAVOR YOUR 


THANKSGIVING 


TURKEY DRESSING WITH 
WM. G. BELL & CO.’S 


(Boston, Mass.) 


ui Spiced Seasoning. 


| Saniple Box to Flavor Fight-Pound 
!Turkey sent for 2-eent stamp. 


ANTED Ladies and Gentlemen to take 

nice light work at their homes. 
to a day easily made. 
Work sent by mail. No canvassing. Steady 


Ragin furnished. Address with stamp, 
N MFG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


TOKOLOGY 


ents wante k ite Ss a day. 


By return mail. Full Description 
New Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Ati ti ] Send 15 cts. fora 
HOUSE Wi 5 Gem 

oa Holder. It is always 
| in place, being screwed to the wall and holds any size 


| Broom, Mop, Feather Duster, &c. Special prices for 
|agents. R.G. CARLTON, Box 724, New Haven, Ct. 


Woman 


AT SIGET! 
PETTIS’ NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 


Equa! to any 25 n the market, and retails &t l0cts. only. 
W ets by mail, 6) ets. 


W. J. maple by me Box 1211, Providence, 


FINE CA 


adulteration whatever, 
to our style of packing 


S. C. 


article, except the letters of the monogram. 
confectioner to show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stamped on 
each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


RAMELS. 


Ve desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious and 
wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulterated, 
that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA 
CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without any 


and of the best materials. Everything pertaining 
has been copied by manufacturers of an inferior 
To avoid imitations, ask your 


We Sell by the Case Only. 


HERVEY & CQO., Boston,sg.Mass. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


We challenge the world as 


Send for circular. 


F, ROLOSON'S EXCELSIOR DRY AIR. 


Any size, shape or price desired, from #5 up. Supe- 
rior porcelain lined water cooler in family 
sizes ; no ice put in water for drinking. 

We lead New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and all others. 
Factory, 939 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


F. ROLOSON, Patentee and Manager. 


to dryness, coolness or cheapness. 


} 


| TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 

and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 4o cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINE RD & 
AKMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New Yor. 


READ THIS! 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
‘iltered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 


Something new! Just what you want! 
(ct LATEST NOVELTY; 


BLADED / 
E 


= — «) 
RUBBER STAMP 


SAMPLE KNIFE With Your Name $1.00. dy mail. 
Our agents are selling hundreds of these stamps. 
Our Pen and Pencil Stamp,with name only 20 c. 
New 148 page Catalogue by mail 21 
THALMAN MFG. CO., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
Agents wanted everywhere! Big Pay! Circulars 3c. 


LEBOSQUET 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston 
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at 
| 
| 
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BROS. 
Combiningthe Latest Improvements, 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING, 


ALWAYS MENTION 


Good 


Housekeeping 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 


Now is the 
time to begin 
to earn your 


Christmas The 


PERFEGT TOWeL-HOLDER 


is something that every one 
wants, as all use a Towel, and 
must hangit up: this is the best 
and most convenient one ever 


made ; itis twice the size of 
illustration, nickel-plated, and 
sells at sight. You can make 
Soc. on every dozen. Sample 
by mail, 15c.; one dozen, $1, 
postpaid. HAFF & CO., 
Box 24, Hartfo d, Conn. 


1, 1885. 


CUT HALF SIZE, 


Beautiful and Lasting for ORNAM ENTING | 


WINDOWS, DOOKS, TRANSUMS, Ke. 


Stained 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Prices. Samples by mail, 25 cents. 


AVA 
YAW 


W. YOUNG, HILADEL | 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


BOOKS FOR 


Ten Dollars Enough. 


By Catherine Owen. 16mo, $1.00. 

A household book of remarkable value. The writer 
tells a pleasant story, and weaves into it recipes and 
excellent directions for cooking and housekeeping. 
The story appeared serially in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
and has received the unqualified commendation of 
many who have tested the recipes and followed the 
suggestions. 


Ancient Cities. 


From the Dawn to the Daylight. By Rev. William 

Burnet Wright. 16mo, $1.25. 

Contents: Ur, the City of Saints; Ninevah, the 
City of Soldiers; Babylon, ~ City of Sensualists ; 
Memphis, the city of the Dead; Alexandria, the City 
of Creed-Makers; Petra, the City of Shams; Damas- 
cus, the City @f Substance: Tyre. the City of Mer- 
chants; Athens, the City of Culture; Rome, the City 
of the Law-Givers; Samaria, the City of Politicians; 
Susa, the City of the Satr aps; Jerusalem, the City of 
the Pharasees; New Jerusalem, the City of God. 

An excellent book for family and Sunday School 
libraries. 


The Round Year. 


By Edith M. Thomas, $1.25 

Miss Thomas has a fine sense of Nature in all its 
aspects and varied life. ‘To this she adds the faculty 
and habit of close observation, and the literary skill to 
describe clearly and pees Her book is one 
which readers of Thoreau and Burroughs will highly 
value. 


«* For sale by all Booksellers. 


FAMILIES. 


Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Madison. 

$1.25. 

Mrs. Madison is one of the charm ng historic women 
of America. Her lette rs in this book "and the c mnnect 
ing passages are bright. and contai n nota little fresh 
material concerning ‘su bjects and persons that attra te d 
public attention in Mrs Madison’s time rhey make 
more real our history for the early part of this century, 
and throw a new and pleasing light upon it. 


Riverside Pocket Series. 


This series includes ten books which have already 
won no small degree of popular favor. They are well 
printed and bou nd in cloth, at 50 cents each. 


DEEPHAVEN. By Sarah Orne Jewett, author of * A 
Country Doctor,” etc. 


EXILE. From “ Little Classics.”’ 
ADIRONDACK STORIES. By P. Deming. 
A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE. By Edgar Fawcett. 


THE SNOW IMAGE AND OTHER Twicr-ToLp 
TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


WATCH AND WARD. By Henry James. 
IN THE WILDERNEsS. By Charles Dudley Warner 


A Stupy oF HAWTHORNE. 
Lathrop. 


DETMOLD. By W. H. Bishop 
THE Srory OF A MINE. By Bret Harte. 


By George Parsons 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on recetpt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


COMPANY, Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixea 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\\\ and istherefore far more economi- 
\ cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Yours for Health 


20 Years LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate C me aints and 
Complicated tr s and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
PLEASANT TO THE 
EB, EFFICACTOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
Liquul » PILL OR 


NGE FORM, 


*5.) EITHER 
Jf , ) LA. THE LATTER 

Ci, « SENT BY MAILSE- 
ATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
DE TO ITEALTH”’ AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LY: N, MAS 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Lady of 65, Cured after 40 Years. 


ntion this Paper, 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: **] now sit down te inform 
you of the go¢ our stable Cx yo nd has done 
forme. I am now sixty-t years of age, and | have 
been troubled forty years and have spent ‘hundreds of 
cc lars do ctoring wi l loctors, but got no re- 
lief. | got discourag and su tered on. I 


have taken various medicines but 


received no hs netit. 

Last fall I was so id that | employed anot doctor 
that was recommended to me as one of a zheory 

took his medicine two months, but to no effect. Then 

| had tumors and kidney complaint very bad and was 

ontined to my bed. ‘Then I w your Compound so 


highly recommended tnat I thought I would try once 
more. I have taken ten bottles of your Compound and 
two boxes of pills, and am now able to be on my feet 
the most of the time, and can walk a mile easily. 1 
never ont to be a sound woman, but I am so much 
better than I ever expected t » be that I want to rec- 
poses it to any one sutie ring with the same com- 


| plaint.’ 


Mrs. E. A. W. NAPOLEON, Jackson Co., Mich. 


Always mention this paper when writing to advertisers. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS ! 
Knickerbocker Shoulder Brace 


and Suspender combined. Expands 


Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 


Address, 


N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Chest, promotes respiration, prevents Round 
Shoulders. A_pertect Skirt Supporter for 
Ladies. No harness— simple — unlike all 
others. All sizes for Men, Women, Boys, 
and Girls. Cheapest and only Reliable 


General Stores, or sent post-paid on na 


of $1 per pair, plainand figured, or $1.50 sil 
faced. Send chest measure around the body. 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 


the 


and 


BASTON, PA. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


ANDP A PER SEnvELope 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


| The paper upon which Goop Housxxaxrine i is printed is made by the 


Nonotuck Paper Co. 
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Cure 
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LATTER 
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» | ‘S:—Before starting ona be 
sure and have a “SAFETY PACKAGE 
| which to carry Shoe Dressing or other liquids 
i with ABSOL UTE SAFE ry. Do not risk 
g having the pleasures of you whole trip marred 
7, by finding, when unpacking your dni a lot of 
% ruined clothing, simply, because the bottle of 
" Dressing, Perfume, or any other liquid you may | 
chance to carry has become broken. Sent by 
return mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. 
CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer, 
HARTFORD, CONN 


PAT.S SEPTIB™77 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTL Y PURE. Best in the world for 
| purposes. the Laundry, Bath or Toile Will not 
‘llow, stick or green A, clothes like many soaps 
ade mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
g greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
revents chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
Vrappers or Trade Marks and get the hancsomest 
st of cards ever sent out 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield. Mass. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


Ry Mail anywhere iy te U.S. 


2d 


The Fastest Sel- 

ling Specialties 

for both sexes on 
the market. 


They are light and especially adapted to long trans- 
ance ~ and exporting. All new and original. 
250 to 500 per cent. Profit. 
SAMPLES FREE, Write at once and see what 
grei it inducements I give. To get what you write for, 
ask for catalogue “ 1." GEO 5s. Ww HITE, Specialty 
Manufacturer, L. Box 255, Danbury, Conn. 


=  ‘““WOOD'S" PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
> EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

5 THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Trace MaRK 


THE CELEBRATED 


“ANDES Range, 


PROV — WITH EITHER DOCK ASH 
OR DUPLEX GRATE, 


The * ANDES” is a first-class range in every re- 
spect and is guaranteed equal to any ‘other in every 
desirable particular or no sale. It can be had in the 
various styles, with high or low closet, cabinet base, 
with or without high shelf, with or witi rout reservoir 
and with dock ash g ate. By a slight change it can be 
used to burn wood. Will keep fire continuously ; 
bakes equally well at any time of the day. It is well 
made and tastefully finished in nickel and tile. Is 
handscme, durable and effective. Every Range fully 
warrar ted to do all that is claimed for it. Compari- 
son of quality and price invited. 

Manutactured by 


PHILLIPS & GLARK STOVE CO., 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


The * SUBM 


want. Bad wate 


iis Filter is 


use, of whatever 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


ERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a long-felt 
ris plentiful and i Benny The purest is that which 


gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 


an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 


tain in its eftects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

t can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 


design, make or capacity. 


This combination of qualities—etiectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 
Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your d dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BE BERNHARD,ULMANN & CO. 


oom 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 


W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub- Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or any other water. 


Yours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY, 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 
(923 Chestnut Street, PHILA, 


{43 Uni sity Place, NEW YORK. 
OFFICES, westnut 
W. G. HIMROD, President, 


GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


EREALINE Flakes,” is infin- 

itely better and more conveni- 
ent for soups than Maccaroni, Vermi- 
celli, Italian Paste, Sago, or Barley. 
It needs to be placed only in the 
tureen and have the hot soup poured 
over it before serving. 


CEREALINE M'r’G Co., Cotumsus, Inp, 


WH? 13 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


— 
Topeka? —>— KANSAS CITY R.MEN. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By re il po sitic on, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
minal points West, Sortees st and Southwest, is the 
true middle link in that transcontinental system 
h invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacifie 
The Kock Island main line and brs unches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Geneseo, Molino 
and Rock Island, in Illinois Das 
Washington, Fs 


port, Muse tine, 
Lib: 


son. in Ka unsas; Albert Lea, Minnes 
» in Minne: sota; Watertown, i 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
me thodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 

sry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chic ago and the Missourt 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 

Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Recliting C hair Cars, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Exprc.\ 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat ficlds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers mee 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis St. 
Paul and intermediate points All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Kock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 

‘or Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 

R.R. CABLE, Guicago, Es ST. JOHN, 
Pres't & Gen'l M’g'r, Gen. Tkt. & Pass. Age 
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Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 


v1 Goop HouSEKEEPING,. 


Fore ‘nr Its causes, and a new ard successful Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer 
WARREN'S EATHERBONE. DEAFNESS CURE at your own home, by one who 350 designs. 10 cents. 
3 Ae DaRESS- MAKING was deaf twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. FI 
ys 1 es in 1e Work or saie e t t 
oy sewing through the Featherbone. 
Pace, BEST SPIGES and GOOKING EXTRACTS 
Platts COMPOUND UXYGEN | REATMENT No. 41 West 31st Street, New York City. 17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa ’ , 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, O L G r 
ave you tried “ WuitiINc’s 
GREATEST DRAWING INSTRUMENT y 
Se By Mail Ever Invented. 
nstruction anc 
t sement. STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Every boy and girl 
should have one, 
1 WonderfulHelp to . 176 
Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: in Envelopes, made by WHuiTING — 
** All vital activity arises from the medical action of of all kinds. A revo- 
oxygen and the elements of food.” Page ution in Drawing. Rl 
The first conditions red are nutritious > 
matters and oxygen introduced into the ‘system. 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one year, accordin PAPER Co., Hovyokg, M ASS. ! 
to Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- vganettes, @7. Magic Lant. Outfits @1.50. 36 
lons per week). Page 12. HABBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philada., Po. 
fn U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO., You will find them the best 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
State Streets.(over Book Store). Send for Pam- 0 Littl 0 qj th N y. 
phlet. P.O. Address, Box 558. See Goop HOUSE- Ur nes and Pp 
KEEPING of May 15th, page 34. tcc for correspondence and all the 
“ 4 to 10 years old. 32 pages 
é each m uth of original 
5 Stories and Poems, bean- E 
artisticaudoriginaldraw- Of polite society. Cream 
: ings by the best living 
. will send you a book contain- artists, Clubs with all 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, Periodicals. 
sell it, gents wanted, 
Send utwocent stamp for and Azure, rough and smooth 
specimen copy. 
7 pauper when One year, $1.50 Single Copies, 15 cts. 
: WEHING. Russell Publishing Co , 36 Bromfield St ; Boston, Mass, 
: N W STAMPING FRFF! finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- ( 
E Bo. 
: The Fireside at Home iss mammon tioner for hiting Standard. 
16-page, 64-colomn Jilustrated Literary and 
’ Family paper, filled with the most interesting 
‘ and instructive reading matter for all. Its 
} publishers, wishing to introduce it into 


is of homes where it is not already 


ken, now make the fe oltow ing recedented 

| fer: Upon receipt of only Twenty-Five | 

All our Writing Papers sold cad "The F irealde nt ‘tome 

‘ | for Three Montha, and to nubscriber 

‘ B Y TH i PO | N | we will also send Free and 4 id, a new d ‘ 
able aining 

4 . the following patterns: 1 set Initials, 149 in. high, 1 Dancing 


| | 
From 15 cts. to $1, Girl, 9 in. high, 1 Running Boy, 7 in. high, 1 spray Daisies, 5 in. 


high, 1 bunch Roses, 44 in. hizh, 1 cluster Apple Blossoms, 3 x 4 A 1t 
The most economical way for con- | in.,1 Owl on branch, 444 in. hizh, 1 bunch hea, 1 canter pecia Ve 

y Daisies, spray Wheat, | spray Morning Glories, 1 Calla Lily 
i sumers to buy. bunch Forget-Me-Nots, L Rosebud with leaves, 1 spray Pansies, 
n l spray Bache neh s Button with grasses, 1 Pink, 1 Day Lily with 

OUR SAMPLE BOOK, bud and foliage, l apray Vinea, 1 bunch Daisies, 1 Japonica Bud 
Sh owing our complete line in great | withleaves, 1 F at Boy (comic), 1 cluster Fé “Me-Nots, 1 Pansy, 

| 


variety of American and Foreign lspray Daisies, Star Fl »wer, 1 spray 1 

Design, 1 Vine, 4 patterns for flanne embroidery and 3 smaller 

et 


RICHARD L. GAY CO., 


Richard L. 


worth at retail from 5 tr 
7 ts 


nee tae 
ription to ‘our paper. This Outfit 


Gay of ) 

~ y e : late firm of Ward & Gay : 

e Paper Merchants and Stationers, is entirely new, has never been offered before in any way, and 
must not be confounded with the cheap catchpenny affairs adver- 


= 342 Washington St, Boston. tixed by others. Five subscriptions and five e Outtits wil 
oun Visiting Cards and Wedding Invi- #1-00. Do not miss this 


As to our re Halality, we re te 


2 CARPETINGS, CURTAIN GOODS, 


HART, MERRIAM & 0, 


Offer the trading public a stock of 


which will be of advantage to those who desire to fur- 


r 3 nish and beautify their homes in good taste. Our 
Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. | stock is immense and contains the richest goods as E 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on wellas the fopu/ar grades for the millions. Our long 
experience enables us to keep pace with the novelties 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the SOVETN- | as fast as produced. To those who are about to make 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis ; | selections for new homes as well as those refurnish- 
i y Id invite an examinati ‘ari 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- | &,¥¢ Would invite an examination of our Various A 
’ : i : Departments, believing it will be advantageous for all 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and | purchasers to give us a visit. It costs no more to tur- 
other prominent Hotels in New York. Tremont House, nish in good taste than to buy of a random selected 4 
: stock where patterns and colorings are little regarded. 
Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead-| Come where you can find beautiful goods and a 


ing hotels in Boston. Palmer and ‘'remont Houses in Chicago, Mammoth Stock at Low Prices. 


and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. HART MER RIAM & CO n 


Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato-| 
ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 364 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
Members of the American Manufacturers Wall 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. aper Association. 
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SAMUEL APPLETON’S 


FINE SHOES FOR LADIES, 


On Artistic Anatomical Principles. 


Stylish, Comfortable, Economical. 
of Ghiropodist 
and Manicure 


DEPARTMENTS. 
We make a specialty of La- 


wa» “ies, and give the most satisfac- 
tory treatment in the city. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, 
176 Boylston St., near Berkeley, Boston, Mass 


BOSTON BUREAU oF ADVERTISING 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
Exclusive Advertising Agents for 


“Our Little Ones and the Nursery," 


Bound volume of 


And other publications. 


Exclusive Advertising Agents in New England for 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 
Special Agents for 
“ Household,” “Cottage Hearth,” 
Babyhood,” Dorcas” 
and “Good Housekeeping.” 


Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished 
for any desired line of advertising 


{ LEE and SHEPARD 
aston References: -EE and SHEP/ 
Boston References: | (Estes & Lauriat. 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


“ THISBE,” 
“CHLOE,” 
“PANDORA,” 
“NYDIA,” 
“L’ALMEE,” 


And a host of other beauties in our new 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS. 
&c., constantly being received. 


Alma Tadema‘s * READING FROM HOMER.” 
“RUNAWAY MODEL.” 


A new and exquisite ‘‘ MADONN 
and others. 


MIRRORS, THE FINEST PIC- 
TURE FRAMES. 


ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


Vautier’s 


’ by Delfregger, 


PAINTINGS, 


Gilt Furniture carefully regilt at very low prices. A 
new arrangement. Prices very moderate. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 


NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 199 Tremont St., Boston. 


RC 
R I 
OUR Wi 


OLD BLAST WHOLE WHE AT FLOUR 


RSAL FOOD AND EXTRACT OF 


al es and the Nervously Prostrated. 


Improved Food for Sick and Well. 


is perfect in bread making properties. 


»1 ot TIC FLOUR has saved thousands suffering from Diabetes. 

1OLE WHEAT GLUTEN isa perfect remedy for Over Fatness and Dyspepsia. 

3RAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is excellent for Brain Workers, and a good Fat Former. 
NIVEI 
ive 


GLUTEN AND BARLEY are perfect food for Con- 


OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Wheat Gluten and Barley, browned), a perfect substitute for tea, coffee or cocoa. 
OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure Constipation and Piles. 


Address HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, 
New England Agency, 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Descriptive pamphlets and price lists free to all applicants. 


SPHECIALTIES.& 
WY WER 


9S WARDROBE=— 
Latest Styles. Infant’s Outfit, 
12 patterns, 5oc. First Short 


Clothes, 12 patterns, 5oc., with 


New England Pattern Co., Rutland, Vt. 


directions. 


This novelty contains a sliding Pen and 
Pencil, also a rubber die at the end for mark- 
ing linen, etc. When closed it takes up no 
more room than an ordinary lead pencil. 
Sample mailed for 50 cents to Agents and a copy of 
our 80 page Rubber Stamp Cataloge. Agents are 
coining money selling our goods. Retail Price. S1. 
“Address F. P. HAMMOND & Co., Aurora, Ill. 


ALWAYS MENTION 
Good Flousekeeping, 


when writing to Advertisers. 


Clark W. Bryan & Co. 


Publishers and Printers, 


Holyoke, Mass.- and - New York City. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Good Housekeeping. 
The Paper World. 
Work and Wages. 
The Book of Berkshire. 
The Paper Mill Directory of the World. 
The Directory of Architects. 

Geer’s Analysis of the Science of Accounts. 

A History of Paper. 


A History of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment 
Mass. Volunteers. 


Patent Counting-House Calendars. 


Restores original llester ind finish ¢ we. Only 

lbressing that will produce a Polist without shrink- 
ing, crac king, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ines. Gold Medal received at New Urleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


GhO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Iti is impossible to over-estimate the value of warm 
feet at this season of the year. Thousands of valuable 
lives are sacrificed every year in consequence of damp, 
cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for Pulmonary 
Diseases, so fat al to the people of our land. Could 
we make the world know a. valuable our Magnetic 
Foot Batteries are for keeping up a warm, geniz l glow 
through the feet and limbs, none would be without 
them. These insoles warm the whole body, keep the 
vital forces up, magnetize the iron in the blood, and 
cause a feeling of warmth and comfort over the whole 
body. If no other result was produced than to sasu/ate 
the ody from the wet, cold earth, the Insoles would 
be invaluable. In many cases the Insoles alone will 
cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Swelling of the 
Limbs. $1 a pair, or three pairs for $2 to any address 
by mail, Send stamps or currency in letter, stating 
size of boot or shoe, and we will send free by mail to 
any part of the worlc j. Send for our book, “A PLAIN 
ROAD TO HEALTH.” Free to any address. 

CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CoO., 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
| WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
March 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implement s. It 
does its work quickly and 
effectivel The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is 6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is 
fastened to a table or 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, 


Sent to any 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 


press or mail, prepaid. 
and the ox 
Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OrFiIce oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS 
Dear Sir:—You ask how I like the ‘Household ” 
nn my Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
you claim for it and more. Iam sure you must 
meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 
Most truly yours, 3B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


Liberal Terms to Agents 


vii 
ransfer | 
ey. 
CTS, 
at 
NGS 
Aj 
Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston, Mass, 
jPen and Pencil Rubber Stamp 
ATE. 
50) 
8 | 


HouSEKEEPING. 


THE GROCERY TABLET. 


The Most Useful Article for Housekeepers Ever Invented. 


rm Hang in the Kitchen.—Put a Peg Opposite the Articles needed. “1 


| 


| 


ALLSPICE, CORN MEAL, OATMEAL, 


APPLES, CORNSTARCH, OIL, 


BAKING POWDER, CRACKERS, OLIVE OIL, 


BARLEY, CREAM TARTAR, OLIVES, 


ORANCES, 


BATH BRICK CURRANTS, 


PEPPER, 


BEANS, CURRY POWDER, 


PICKLES, 


BEES WAX, DRIED BEEF, 


PORK, 


BLACKING, DRIED FRUITS, 


POTATOES, 


BLUINC, ECCS, 


PRESERVES, 


BREAD, FARINA, 


BROOMS, FLOUR, RAISINS, 


BUCKWHEAT FLAVORING EXT’S, RICE, 


RYE MEAL, 


BUTTER, CELATINE, 


SACE, 


CANDLES, CINCER, 


SACO, 


CANNED FRUITS, CRAHAM FLOUR, 


CANNED VEC’S, HOMINY, SALERATUS, 


CAPERS, JELLIES, SALT. 


CHEESE, LAMP CHIMNEYS, SARDINES, 


CHOCOLATE, LARD, SOAP, 


CINNAMON, 
CITRON, 


CLOVES, 


LEMONS, 
MACARONI, 


MACE, 


STARCH, 


srove rouisn (TRG 


SUGAR, 


‘The Best are the Cheapest 


Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to examine the new Magee goods in this line. 
‘The Magee stoves, Ranges and Furnaces have 
enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, due to 
scientific construction, and the use of only the best 
materials and workmanship in their manufacture. 

Our new goods are Marvels of Beauty and Con- 
venience. 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for — and prices, which we send free. 

FURNACE CoO., Boston. 
MAN, Sole Agcnt for Holyoke, Mass., and 
vicinity. 
L. CLark & Son, Sole Agents for Springfield, Mass., 
and vicinity. 


Gliass Painting, 


A new Pro f TR AK ainting 
without “FIRING 
tion of and substitute fe we 


on Glass 
A pertect imita 
stly stained Glass, 


PLUSHETTE” 
OR IMITATION PLUSH APPLIQUE 

produces by painting effect of v 1 liqu 

at mere fraction of time aud ¢ 

be decorated,—Silk, Satin, Line nh. Stone, 

et COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS with each OUTFIT en 
tes anyone to execute elaborate and beautiful work 


elt or velvet, 


Only Genuine Colors for the superb 
Decorative Art of 


“LusTRA PAINTING.”’ 
Al above Specialties are 
tured solely and sold by 
B. H. Bragdon, Ar way, N.Y. 
Pri Lists and f scriptive cir- 

1 sceipt of stamp. 


THE GREAT CHI NA TEA co 


Give away as premiums to those orang clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFF . Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ¢ WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pie vith $10 and $12 

of 44 &56 pine ces 


orders. Decorated TE A SI 
with and orders EM-WINDING 
VISS WATCH orders. Ge 


COCOA, MATCHES, SYRUP, 


MOLASSES, TAPIOCA, 


COCOANUT, 
White Dinner Sets of 

ders. Send us your address a te rs 
we will mail you our Club Book cont: 1ining acomple te 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


10 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


lean and healthful as 
we eat. Leading 
sicians recommend it as the 
choicest of all soaps.Every 
one should test its merits. 
Sample Cake for 6c. in sta Amps. 
A. H. COBB, Manufr., No, 33 
Bat’ ymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ KIDDERS PASTILLES 


TEA, 


CODFISH, MUSTARD, 


COFFEE, NUTMEC, VINECAR, 


OOO 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 


° 
° 
° 


CONDENSED MILK, YEAST. 


NUTS, 


Entered at U. 8. Patent Office, Feb. 3, 1885, Herbert H. White. 


* STOWELL co. 


ClarlestowB, Muss 
A new and clever device for recording the daily orders for family supplies. It is eleven inches long and rene 


six inches wide; made of fine, polished wood, showing a handsome grain, and with its bright metallic pegs or For soc. club we 
markers, presents a very attractive appearance, In fact, when hung in its place in the kitchen or pantry it is qjgsend FREE a Ring 
an ornament. The idea is simply to “peg up” or indicate on this compact list of household articles, the =/flor nice Pencil or 
things that are needed, or soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or cook makes the discovery. Thus, when 30 C d The new GOL Difine Haridkerchief 
the daily order for the store is to be made, a glance shows just what is required. ar SF RINGE Floralsfor; Autograph or p’k 

most lovely you ever saw, nameon, ds your name. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. . 12 new Golden Hidden Name 


Address, THE TABLET COMPANY, 202 Broadway, New York. Coe 


c. for a agent s terms and sample 
ARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 
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